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INVITATION. 


ites are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Tj Capitol at Washington was outgrown, in 
a physical sense, long ago. It shelters the 
legislative halls of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, and the chambers of the Su- 
preme Court. It has been required in addition 
to provide committee-rooms and working quar- 
ters for the legislators, and as the nation has 
grown and the numbers and activities of the 
houses of Congress have proportionately in- 
creased, such accommodations have become inad- 
equate. Tiring at last of using unsanitary 
rooms in the basement and of paying rent for 
outside rooms, Congress decided some years ago 
to provide enlarged accommodations. The 
Senate building is yet far from completion, 
but the House of Representatives building is 
in the main completed, and is occupied. They 
are substantially alike, and when fully fur- 
nished will cost close to six million dollars, or 
as much as the Library of Congress—the fourth 
structure in the notable group that now crowns 
Capitol Hill. 

The new House building, which is said to be 
the largest office-building in the world, is one- 
third of a mile from the Capitol, yet, with its 
sister structure meant for the use of the Senate, 
it helps to form a consistent whole—one in 
which the two flanking buildings emphasize the 
beauty of the Capitol, with all lines leading up 
to and centering in its dome. The design has 
required the new building to look plain, although 
by no means monotonous, and has served some- 
what to dwarf its apparent size. As the New 


York Times very truly suggests, one can | jg 


scarcely grasp its vastness except by walking 
round it. That means a walk of about one- 
third of a mile, for it occupies a full city square. 
Its narrowest side measures three hundred and 
forty-eight feet; its widest, four hundred and 
seventy feet. 

The building is planned in the form of a 
hollow square, the court in the center having 
a length of nearly three hundred feet. The 
Representatives’ offices, more than four hundred 
in number,—for besides providing one for each 
member of the House, allowance has been made 
for a future increase in the membership of that 
body,—are arranged round the four sides of the 
court in a double row, divided by a wide cor- 
ridor. Thus all the offices are outside rooms, 


with the best of light, and all are alike in size | be fastened. 


and furnishings. 'They measure twenty-five by 
sixteen feet. All the furniture is of solid ma- 
hogany, and all the modern improvements of a 
room in an expensive hotel are provided. By 
means of his own telephone, a Congressman can 
keep informed as to what is going on in the 
House. In the basement he can find a dining- 
hall, barbers’ shops, and baths. His mail is 
handled by a special postal station, and telegraph 
operators, watchmen and messengers are con- 
tinually at his call. Soon he will be able to 
reach the House in a minute or two by under- 
ground railway, for a subway one-third of a 
mile in length connects the two structures. 

The more spectacular features of the new 
building—the great rotunda, the assembly-room 
for public hearings and the committee-rooms— 
are not yet complete. ® 


Poverty, although not always a disgrace, is 
generally an inconvenience, and the older 
the victim, the more heavily its burdens bear 
upon him. A man who is said to be one hun- 
dred and seven years of age was removed to 
the poor-farm of a Massachusetts town the other 
day. Money gone, family departed, there was 


none but the town to care for him; and perhaps J 


he does not count it an unmixed blessing that, 
in the words of. the reporter, he ‘‘was well 
educated and is in full possession of his facul- 
ties.’’ To quote the reporter further, the cen- 
tenarian ‘‘at one time had plenty of money, 
but he lost it by lending to friends who did not 
repay.’ e 


A woman put out her head from a fourth- 

story window and shrieked distractedly a 
medley of words. A stranger on the sidewalk 
looked up, listened, and made a bee-line for 
the nearest fire-alarm box. Again the woman 
shrieked. Another passer-by broke into a run, 





gasped the information that a Swede was being 
murdered up on the top floor, round in Minot 
Street. Once more the woman shrieked, and 
this time an aged Hebrew heard, and under- 
stood that the woman’s baby was in a fit, and 
she wanted somebody to go for a doctor. The 
aged Hebrew went. Returning, he was nearly 
run over ‘by the fire-engines, and had another 
narrow escape from the police patrol-wagon. 
But the doctor beat the firemen and policemen 
up to the fourth floor, and found that the baby 
had come out of its fit. It may be explained 
that the woman had shrieked her message in 
Yiddish. Evenin the Jewish quarter of Boston 
persons are liable to be encountered who have 
not mastered that extraordinary tongue. 


& 
M» alderman of New Haven, reading the 
report of the truant officers that many 
children could not be expected to attend school 
because insufficiently nourished, decided that he 
could do something to relieve the’situation, and 
sent word round the neighborhood that if any 
were going to school hungry they must first 
come to his house for a ‘‘square meal.’”’ In 
the first batch fifty responded; yet at last 
accounts the invitation had not been with- 
drawn, and it still stands, ‘‘Come over and get 
a square meal and not miss school.’’ This is 
fine for poor boys and girls, but it staggers 
imagination to picture the flatness of the alder- 
man’s pocketbook if his words were taken 
literally and without the implied qualification 
of inability te procure food elsewhere. 


* ¢ 


HANDLE - MAKING. 


hen the snow gets deep and the cold bites 
hard, one class of wood operators most 
familiar to the sportsmen seeking game pick up 
their traps and start for civilization. They are 
the crews of shovel-handle makers, whose camps 
are to be run across wherever ash saplings grow 
in profusion; and this, says a writer in the 
Portland Express, is almost invariably where 
other forest workers are not to be found. 


The ash usually springs up where pine has 
been cut “, and hence the — — it amps 
are generally deserted, except by the men who 
shape up the handles. Usually from four to 
eight work in each camp, in the Rey and under 
the direction of a contractor. he men work 
steadily, for their working hours are limited to 
as the days begin to shorten and snow 
flurries become common; but they make better 
pay than the wood-choppers or river-drivers, 
although their work is much more laborious 
and confined to narrower limits. 

If anything, the life is wilder than that of 
the wood-choppers. ‘The men sleep in tents or 
lean-tos, because they move about much to 
establish comfortable camps, and the cooking 
done by one of the , who takes some 
time from his work of making the handles to 
pre the food. It is the sort of existence 
which cures all ordinary human ills, and 


handle-makers are a hardy, happy set of 


workers. 
An expert handler can manage to shape up 
twelve dozen lengths a day, but men that 


ability are few and far between. The average 
workers can get from eight to ten dozens of the 
lengths in readiness for the market, ten dozens 
per day per man being as a high 
average. ‘The contractor usually goes ahead of 
the workmen and cuts down the ash-trees. 
Then the followers strip, square and cut the 
trees into the desired lengths, leaving the shaping 
until a number “ areready. ‘The handles 
are not smoothed down or precisely trimmed. 
They simply take on a general idea of the shape, 


cut to the right length, and rounded with a sort 
of block at the end where the steel scoop is to 
The careful finishing is done at 


the factories where the shovels are completed. 
The season lasts until the snow gets too deep 
for shaping the sticks on the ground. 


* & 


PHONOGRAPHICALLY REPEATED. 


8 a gorgeous example of American slovenliness 
in speech, the Chicago Tribune reproduces 

the following, which an inspired reporter secured 
in a phonograph. It is the conversation of two 
salesgirls in a department store: 

‘‘Sayjule, you dropcher hankchif.’’ 

‘*Thanksawfly. Sonelly wunnigot. Saybil !’’ 

**Smatternow ?’’ 

‘‘Gotchervalentine zallpictout chet ?”’ 

‘Naw. Aintgoinpickemoutnuther. = 

** Awgullong.’ 

‘*Sright.’’ 

ne. I maskin frinfermation.’’ 

‘*Gotchoorse ?”’ 


**Longgo. Hoojerrickon I sawrubberinround- 
your counter halfnour go?’’ 

**Howja spozino?’’ 

‘*Awgullong. Watcherblushinbout?’’ 

** Ainta blushin.’”’ 

**Yertoo.”’ 

** A weutitoutjule.’’ 
ee getcherdanderup. Fewcant taka- 


But here the floor-walker happened along. 
® & 


NO MIXED BREED. 


N* often is pedigree traced with such accu- 


racy as by a bird-fancier quoted in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. A woman went 
to a bird-store to purchase a canary. She was 
in search of a good singer, and several were 
recommended to her. 
‘*But,”’ she said, ‘‘they seem to be marked 
very strangely. Are they pure canaries ?’’ 
*"Pure!’’ cried the proprietor of the shop. 
‘*Pure! Why, ma’am, I raised them birds 


and ran until he met a policeman, to whom he | from canary-seed.’’ 
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JOSH BILLINGS 
SAYS 


I luv a rooster fer two 
things fer the crow 
that is in him and the 
spurs hes got to back 
it up with 
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In other words some crowing is not only 
justifiable but really worthy of respect From 
time to time we have spread ourselves in a 
modest way to let you know that we 


- Cleanse 
Dye and Launder 


and do it excellently well 


What is more our modest crowing is ‘‘backed 
up’? by almost eighty years of gratifying 
experience 1829-1908 


LEWANDOS 


Cleansers Dyers Launderers 


SHOPS 


BOSTON 284 Boyiston Street 
BOSTON 17 Temple Place 
CAMBRIDGE 1274 Massachusetts Avenue 
ROXBURY 2206 Washington Street 
WATERTOWN 1 Galen Street 
LYNN 70 Market Street 
WORCESTER 3 Pleasant Street 
PROVIDENCE 125 Mathewson Street 
NEWPORT 231 Thames Street 
HARTFORD 50 Asylum Street 
NEW HAVEN 123 Church Street 
WASHINGTON 1337 G Street 
PHILADELPHIA 1633 Chestnut Street 
NEW YORK 557 Fifth Avenue 


Telephones in all 
shops 
Local deliveries 


by our own teams 
and motors 


BUNDLES BY 
MAIL or EXPRESS 























For Your 
Sunday Dinner. 


Dissolve one package Lemon 
JELL-O in a pint of boiling water. 
Just as it begins to thicken stir in 
4 cup Maraschino Cherries and 4 
cup English Walnut meats, mixed. 
When cool, serve with whipped 
cream. Delicious. 


A Simple Dessert 
is made by dissolving one package 
of any flavor JELL-O in a pint of 
boiling water. Serve when cool, 
without sauce of any kind. This 
pleases everybody. Costs 10c. 


New Illustrated Recipe 
Book Free. 

JELL-O comes in 7 flavors. 
Sold by all first-class grocers. 10c. 
per package. 

Complies with all Pure Food Laws. 
The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N.Y. 


Highest Award, Gold Medals, 
St. Louis, 
Portland and 
amestown 
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J 
Water Supply 
THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED. 
No elevated tank to B _ 
freeze or leak. Tank 
located in cellar. Any 
pressure up to 60 Ibs. 
The Ideal Fire Protection. 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue “D.”’ 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market Street, Boston. 














A Most 
Wholesome 
and 
Appetizing 


LENTEN 


Breakfast 


10 minutes for 10 cents. 





“SHREDDED” Fishballs, more nutritious than beef, 
are a distinctive creation in their delicious flavor and 


“flufiness”—only possible by using BEARDSLEY’S, 
The Original and Only Genuine 


“SHREDDED” Codfish 





| In RED BAND Packages. 





NO Odor. 
NO Boiling. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET OF RECIPES—FREE. 
STAR Brand Boneless Herring in Glass or Tins are delicious. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 


Boston. 


NO Soaking. 
NO Trouble. 


New York. 
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% HE tears would come. 
The little cashier at 
=== the high desk could 
neither help nor hide the fact 
that she was crying. The hurt 
was so deep and had come so 
suddenly, as a climax to so 





"AA TASTE OF REVENGE 


By Henry Gardner Hunting 
— hehe 
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many other hurts of a painful 
day, that no amount of hard swal- 
lowing would keep the lump down 
as she tried to face Mr. McGowan’s 
entirely serious and wholly unsym- 
pathetic look and to speak to him. 

“Crying won’t help it, Miss 
Branch,”’ he said. ‘‘Either your 
cash-slips are correct or they are 
not, and no amount of weeping is 
going to alter them. I merely call 
your attention to them that you 
may use more care. We can’t have 
carelessness and stupidity here.’’ 
He turned away and walked slowly 
back to his desk. ‘‘ Please see that 
it doesn’t occur again—this week, 
at least,’’ he added, over his shoul- 
der. 

Mr. McGowan was head book- 
keeper at Swain & Taylor’s, where 
Edith Branch was chief cashier. 
He was a man intolerant of other 
people’s mistakes and inconsiderate 
of other people’s feelings—at least 
it seemed so, and had seemed so to 
Edith ever since she had been given 
the high desk in the central office 
of the big store, and had begun to 
turn in her reports directly to him. 

He was not a young man. He 
did not look young with his wide, 
pale blue eyes peering near-sight- 
edly through steel-bowed glasses, 
and with his queer little side- 
whiskers, that he kept cut short to 
hide their whiteness. And he was 
fond of the methods that had existed 
under his direction for many years 
in the accounting department, and 
jealous of his control of them. 

‘*He thinks more of his old sys- 
tems than of all the solar system 
besides,’’ Edith had once told her 
mother, in describing him at home, 
‘‘and he’s mean, mean, mean, to 
any one who breaks a single link 
for a single time!’ 

There was something about the 
way Mr. McGowan’s lank lower jaw 
pushed itself out toward an offender 
and in the way his eyes seemed 
to mourn over that individual’s 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 








started out of forgetfulness and 
turned back to her work. 

“Oh, he will know now!’’ 
she whispered again, as her 
fingers flew in their accustomed 
duties. ‘‘TIle will have to admit 
that he isn’t infallible. It’s 





“ PLEASE SEE THAT IT DOESN’T OCCUR AGAIN—THIS WEEK, AT LEAST." 


faults that made one suspect him of being | watching, for an idle instant, the pageant, and | occurred vaguely to Edith that his weakness 
privately not without satisfaction in his oppor- | listening to the music of it all, that she became | and agitation before the sudden crisis, serious 


tunity and authority to administer a reprimand. | conscious of fresh trouble brewing. 


The old 


It was just after closing-time, and as the girl | bookkeeper, to the sound of whose shuffling step 


slipped away from her place she had oppor- 
tunity to let her hurt occupy her mind. Stu- 


her ear had grown specially sensitive since she 
had learned to dread his approach, had pushed 


pidity, indeed! There was not a cashier in the | back his chair sharply from his place below, 
store, nor a clerk nor a bookkeeper who did not | and was coming—coming across to her. 


make mistakes. Edith knew that. She was 


She turned instinctively as he climbed up 


quite sure that even the impeccable Mr. Mc- | beside her, and as she looked up at him she felt 
Gowan himself must have made errors at some | the pleasure of the moment before melt away 


time in his calm career, although one of the 
exasperating features of the case was that he 


and bitterness against him rise in its place. 
Solemnly he laid a slip of paper on the desk 


as it was, were out of proportion to the gravity 
lof it. He looked up at his employer with an 
air that suggested panic. 
But the idea that retribution in some form 

| was about to fall upon her persecutor was quick 
to find a place in the girl’s mind, and a feeling 
that leaped up like a mounting fire, from satis- 
| faction to exultation, possessed her. 

‘‘Now,’’ she thought, ‘‘oh, now he will learn 
how it feels !’’ 
‘‘Come into my office, 


” 


said Mr. Swain, his 


never seemed to make them now; and as she | beside her and turned away ; but one glance at | dark eyes holding MeGowan’s helpless ones ; 
went to the coat-room that night exasperation | the sheet was enough to stir again all the|and in a moment they had both turned and 
and humiliation mingled in her heart, and | pent-up wrath of the girl, in a single instant, 
something else that was harder and more bitter | almost beyond control. 


than either was growing up out of them. 

“IT wish—oh, I wish he’d make a mistake 
some time!’’ she whispered to herself. ‘‘I 
wish he’d make a big—a terrible mistake, that 
would—would lose him his place, and then I’d 
be—oh, I’d be —’’ 

But she did not finish the sentence. 
prick of compunction stopped her. 

“Oh, I just dislike him so!’ she repeated to 
herself, extenuatingly. ‘‘He’s so unfair !’’ 

One day resembles another in a place like 
Swain & Taylor’s, but that does not mean that 


A little | 


they are not all interesting to a young girl whose 


health and spirits are of the best. Somehow 


Edith could not help feeling, as she sat at her | 


desk again the next day, that her anger and 


depression of the day before had been some- | 


what greater than the cause warranted. 

She liked her work. She loved the bustle 
and hurry and quick, sure action it required of 
her; and the confidence that she was sure and 
accurate and capable had not been shaken by 
Mr. MeGowan’s insinuations. She loved the 
sights and sounds of the big store, too, the 
throngs of people, the lights and the colors, 
the buzz of voices, the tap, tap of heels on the 


The paper contained a detailed statement of 
all the trifling errors in her accounts for a full 
month back, carefully tabulated, every petty 
detail worked out and recorded with a minute- 
ness which could only suggest a keen enjoyment 


| of the task on the part of the recorder. 


Edith set her teeth on her lips for self- 
control. 
to irritate and annoy and embarrass her, was 
offensive beyond endurance. It seemed to drive 
her to action at last, and she turned on him, 
with scornful, passionate words rushing up for 
utterance till they threatened to choke her before 
she could speak them. 

And then, suddenly, something happened. 

The door of the little office, just behind Mr. 
McGowan, opened, and Mr. Swain, the head 


| of the firm, entered. 


‘*McGowan,”’ he said, sharply, for he was a 
man who did not multiply phrases, ‘‘what’s 
the matter? You are two thousand dollars 
short !”” 

Edith saw McGowan turn white to the lips, 


jand his gaunt frame appeared fairly to grow 


hardwood floors of the aisles, and the soft | 
|to have come upon the bookkeeper with like 


whirring of the big revolving door near by. 
But it was in one of these moments of pause, 
when remembrance of the troubles of yesterday 


was farthest from- her thoughts, and she was | helpless astonishment and dismay. 


| 


smaller. The amazing suddenness of the an- 
nouncement carried to the girl, for the moment, 
a sense of tremendous disaster, and it seemed 


force. The hard, uncompromising line of his 
mouth relaxed, and the ugly chin dropped in 
It even 


The man’s act, intended, apparently, 


were gone, and the office seemed big and empty 
without them. 

Startled, excited, ready to laugh at the turn- 
|ing of the tables, yet with misgiving already 
|undermining her momentary triumph, Edith 
| turned back to her desk and mechanically tried 
| to take up her work. 

*“‘Two thousand dollars!’ she murmured. 
| ‘*T wo thousand dollars! It’s his turn now.’’ 
The cash-carriers sang and clashed up their 
| long, converging tracks of wire to the terminus 
| just above her head. Business in the store 
| was at its height, and her duties were multiply- 
| ing swiftly before her, but she sat with her 
hands tightly holding to the edge of the desk, 
| while her heart pounded and her eyes grew 
| hot with her passion. 

Such a shortage, to her one of huge magni- 
tude, meant dire trouble for McGowan. It was 
| some extraordinary mistake, of course, which 
|must explain itself, for dishonesty was out of 
| the question. But the mistake was McGowan’s, 

and it was certain he would suffer for it. And 
then the hardest thought of all crept into her 
mind. She was ina position to see that he did 
suffer—that he should not be able to hide his 
error as he would surely try to do, and that 
every one should know of his fall from his self- 
made pedestal. It would be her opportunity 
for retaliation, for revenge. 

But some impatient clerk, who had waited 
overlong for change, was rapping sharply on 
the wire away down the aisle, and Edith 








his turn now.’’ And as her 
eyes chanced to fall again on the 
memorandum slip he had given her, 
the last spark of stirring sympathy 
for him was quenched. 

McGowan was very quiet when 
he returned from Mr. Swain’s pri- 
vate office, so quiet, indeed, that 
Edith was tempted to look round 
at him, but she resisted the impulse. 
To one thing she had made up her 
mind, and that was that she would 
not volunteer or in any way suggest 
the possibility that she might help 
him to search the books for the 
discrepancy. It was not improbable 
that he might call upon her for aid, 
and she was half-resolved to refuse 
pointblank if he did. 

Rather to her secret chagrin, how- 
ever, the old bookkeeper made no 
request of her. He buried himself 
in his work at once, without a hint 
of what had passed between him 
and the head of the firm; and he 
kept close to his task all the morn- 
ing. When the noon hour released 
Edith, and she did throw a casual 
glance his way, she found nothing 
remarkable in his appearance or 
attitude at his desk. 


For some reason unexplained, 
she felt a curious inclination to 
reticence, however, among other 


employés of the store who knew 
McGowan and his ways, and she 
told no one of the events of the 
morning. When she returned from 
lunch, and saw the old man still 
bent over the books, with the light 
of the afternoon sun showing the 
pallor and weariness of his face, 
she was not sorry for her silence. 
She was not comfortable. She 
admitted as much to herself before 
the afternoon had passed. The con- 
sciousness of the silent old man 
working there behind her — over 
what she knew from experience 
to be nerve-racking, heart-breaking 
labor—began to get on her nerves. 
She almost resented his silence and 
his persistent determination not to 


lask for help when help would have relieved 


him of so much. 

As the hours crept away and her own work 
tired her, the thought of the heavy weariness 
that must be his weighed more upon her. Still 
she hardened her heart to the promptings of a 
generous nature, and when closing-time came, 
she ignored the fact that he turned on the light 
above his desk and settled himself as if to con- 
tinue his labors indefinitely. 

But when Edith opened the door of the little 
central office at the store the next morning, and 
saw the bent figure of McGowan still,in his 
chair, with the light still burning above him, 
she stopped short in the doorway, shocked and 
startled. 

Certainly she had no conception of what the 
man’s mistake meant to him or to the firm if it 
justified this. She had thought of the shortage 
as a mere error in figuring, which would require 
hard work to find, perhaps, but which was not 
of the vital import this seemed to indicate; and 
the magnitude of the matter suddenly made her 


| own little anger and the reasons for it seem 


trivial and paltry and childish. She could 
almost have cried out with sudden shame when 
McGowan turned sunken, bloodshot eyes upon 
her, and she could see exhaustion written on 
the whitened skin about his mouth, She crossed 
straight to him, and spoke quickly, with half- 
frightened feeling, her readiness to help him. 

But he turned from her coldly. He seemed 
utterly wearied, almost at the limit of his 
strength, indeed, but he pushed back his chair 
and walked away from her and out of the office 
without other reply than a shake of his head. 

The girl was sick with the sense of rebuff 
and rebuke, but she had little time to indulge 
the feelings. The tasks of the day began at 
once, and when the bookkeeper returned to his 
place, she did not have the courage even to 
look at him again. 

McGowan was far less quiet this morning 
than he had been the long day before. He was 
in and out of his chair, he walked the floor at 
times, and once he left the office and was gone 
for more than half an hour. Whether he had 
breakfasted or not Edith could not guess, but 
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she saw that he remained in his place again at | and inside of it she shivered and shuddered | excitedly and traced its desi 
entered it, and then was interrupted, so that | 


noon. And then, in the afternoon, the hours | 
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| miserably. But when she realized that the old 


“‘T suppose I 


dragged again till she was ready to cry with | man was conscious again, and that he was | I slipped it into the pocket instead of into the 


nervousness and apprehension. 

Still the man worked. Once he dozed in his | 
chair and nearly fell to the floor; but when she 
impulsively 
snarled his refusal. 

The girl was more alarmed than angry at 
last. One glance into the man’s face would 


have shown any one that he was taxing his | 
strength to the danger-line, and the look in his | 


eyes was so disheartened that it seemed alto- 
gether that of despair. 


offered him her aid, he almost | 


looking at her across the corner of the desk, 
| even though his eyes still seemed to have some 
abashed, and bowed her head. 
Deep in one of the pockets of the bookkeeper’ s 
| old coat, into which she had thrust her hands, 
her fingers were folding and crumpling a crisp 
paper they had found there, and quite mechan- 
ically she drew it out and looked at it. And 


then suddenly she gasped and stared, and caught 


i. the dimness of weakness in them, she was | 


| drawer,’’ said McGowan. 

| ‘Then he paused and looked up at her, and 
there was a little return of hardness in his tired 
voice as he scanned her tear-stained face. ‘‘But 
I suppose you’re satisfied now,’’ he added, 
‘‘and revenge is sweet.’’ 

Edith choked suddenly. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ she 
whispered, ‘‘it isn’t! And please forgive me 
because 1 did think so before.’’ 

And then McGowan did a gracious thing. 


Anxiety divided Edith’s | hold of it with both hands, and cried out aloud | He stopped smoothing and patting the crumpled 


mind with growing shame and regret for the | with astonished happiness, for the paper was_a | check, and actually reached over to touch her 


bitter feelings she had cherished, but she did 
not dare to approach him again with the proffer 
of her assistance. 

Neither did she dare to leave the old book- 
keeper alone in the office again for another 
night of work. She must stay, and she must 
devise means to stop or to help him. An event 
which to her had appeared to afford only a 
wholesome lesson for an overbearing, intolerant 
old man was becoming something very like a 
tragedy to his overwrought mind. She: felt 
now that if anything should happen—if he 
should break down—she herself would be 
responsible. ‘The sudden realization that he 
was old, almost feeble, in fact, that he was 
probably now. occupying the last position he 
could ever hold, and that he was fighting for it, 
came to her. Whether the case was as serious 
as he thought or not, he was in great trouble, 
and shame swept over her that she had let a 
childish anger blind her to his real distress. 

Her alarm grew swiftly as the minutes before 
closing-time dragged away, but before she real- 
ized it the store had emptied itself of its busy 
workers, and she and he were almost alone in 
the big, silent place. She stood by her chair, 
undecided, helpless. He sat in his, wearily 
working away, the thin line of his lips set 
hard, his eyes half-covered by the heavy lids, 
his shoulders bowed down as if under some- 
thing heavier than weariness. 

Tears sprang into Edith’s eyes, and with 


them came determination to compel the man to | 
He must have been at work |’ 


stop and rest. 
nearly if not quite thirty hours now, and it was 
not within belief that he could continue much 
longer. As if to confirm her fears, too, at the 
very moment the old bookkeeper stopped his 
work, and with a pitiful movement of pain, 
slowly covered his eyes with trembling hands. 
Then his head sank forward on his desk, and 
his figure seemed to wilt into limp unconscious- 
ness. 

Edith never forgot the stab of self-accusation 
that went through her with her wild fear. 
With a ery half of alarm, half of pain, she ran 
to him, and tried to raise his head; but as she 
tonched him, he slipped farther down in his 
chair, and on the blinding white page of the 
ledger she saw the dark red stain of blood. 

After that things were not very clear for a 
time. Edith knew that Farley, the watchman 
in the store, attracted by her cries, came rush- 
ing in, and that together they laid McGowan’s 
light body upon the floor. Farley loosened the 
neck of the old man’s shirt and dashed water 
in his face, assuring the girl that he had only 
fainted, and that it was common enough for 
men overworked at the desk to have a bleeding 
of the nose. 


check—a check for two thousand dollars, drawn 
|by a well-known customer of the house and 
dated three days back. And in one instant it 
solved completely the mystery of the shortage 
in the cash. 

Together the girl and the man examined it 





HE trader was sitting under 
T a very small tree in his 
yard, the shade was scant, 
and the August sun hot upon 
our feet, but I hardly knew it— 
so absorbed was I in the stories 
|of ‘‘the old days’? which this 
| quiet man was telling with easy 
flow. 
He had been a citizen of Mon- 
tana for nearly forty years, and 
merely to live in that mighty 





and turbulent territory for that period, and | 
especially in the years between 1865 and 1880, | 
| was to be witness of many daring and warlike | 


| deeds. 

‘‘One day in ’78, I think it was, perhaps in 
79, six Indians came riding 
| slowly down the ridge toward 
| my stockade on the Missouri 
River. I was building a house. 
I had a pretty good store 
already, and there was a little 
settlement round me, not far 
from what is now Wolf Point. 
Half-breeds, buffalo-hunters, 
and renegades of all kinds were 


my only neighbors, together 
with ’Siniboin Sioux. The 


fort and agency were some 
sixty miles away to the east, 
but I was counted one of the 
tribe, and was not nervous. 
‘‘As these six Indians rode 
| up, I could see they were saddle- 
| weary, and I jumped to the 
| conclusion that they had come 
‘from Sitting Bull’s band—he 
| was over the line in Canada 
|at that time, you remember. 
| However, I was a trader, and 
| concluded to meet them as I 
would meet any other customer. 
‘*The strangers greeted me quietly, and dis- | 





¢¢SITTING BULL ¢¢ 


hand, with sudden, strange timidity. 

“Bless you, child!’ he said, softly. Then, 
| looking at her with a queer little embarrassed 
| twist of his brows, he added, ‘‘I* guess we 
| haven’t understood each other, but—I think we 
shall yet.’’ 





SITTING BULL’S VISIT 


BY eens GARLAND 






them tobacco, and then remarked, 
‘You can sleep here, and I will 
sleep in this room.’ I wanted 
them to understand that I was 
not afraid, and also that I was not 
playing any trick upon them. I 
then went about my business. 
‘*Late in the evening I looked 
in, and found them all sitting 
round, smoking silently, with 
the action of men very tired, but 
wary and resolute. It was plain 
to me that they had decided not to close their eyes. 
‘* “Why don’t you sleep?’ I asked. 
‘““The leader replied mildly, ‘The fox in 
strange quarters finds it hard to close his eyes.’ 
“*T said no more, but went to my room and 
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“1 THREW OPEN THE GATE.” 


went to bed. Some time after midnight I was | 


But to Edith the horror of it was not relieved | | |mounted. One of them was a rather short | awakened by a tap at the window near my bed. 


till she saw the old man’s eyelids flutter ; 


crying that Farley left MeGowan to quiet her. 


It was not till the watchman had worked over | 


both for a lively five minutes that he had them 
sitting up and able to listen to a sound rating 
from his Irish tongue, which he deemed whole- 
some. 

Edith found herself wrapped in MeGowan’s 
old office coat, which had hung upon his chair, 


NY one who has to send air, or any 

y other gas, through a long, narrow pipe 

=——— will fall into serious error if he does 

not make allowance for the clinging of the gas 
to the wall of the pipe. 

Let us suppose that ordinary gas, such as is 


& 


used for lighting houses, is kept in a large tank | 
under a pressure of three inches of water ; that | 


is, the difference between the pressure of the 














pressure of the air out- 
side is to be great | 
ie 6 Us enough to hold up a} 
Cyv_] Cw] column of water three 
16.2 inches tall. 


If, now, a very short 
tube leading from the tank to the air outside 
were opened, the gas would flow out with a 
velocity not very far from one hundred and fifty 
feet per second, which is the speed of a tre- 
mendous gale. 

But through a pipe one inch in diameter and 
one mile long it might run not faster than four 
feet a second. 

The difference between the resistance in a 
long pipe and the resistance in a short pipe can 
be illustrated by means of apparatus made as 
follows : 

Make a very light windmill out of a postal 
card, a pin, and a small, short cork-stopper. 
do this, cut from the postal card such pieces as 
are shown in Fig. 1. The four parts marked v 


and | 
then she fell into such a passion of hysterical | 


gas in the tank and the | 


To | 


man, with a face like that of a sad old woman. 
He spoke in a low voice, but I could see he | 
| was the ranking man of the squad. He said in 
the Sioux tongue: 

‘* “Friend, we have come a long way. 
are tired and hungry.’ 

‘IT was building a house at the time, and 
though it was not finished, it was enclosed, and 
the doors and windows were in. I took the 
. Strangers into my shack and fed them and gave 


We 


| I got up and opened the door. A white man, 
a fellow who had been loafing round the village 
for some time, was there. ‘What do you want?’ 
| I asked. 
| ** “Come out here,’ he said, in a whisper. 
| I went out and closed the door. 
greatly excited, and caught me by the arm, as 
he whispered, ‘Do you know whom you’ ve got 
in there?’ 


“Re,” I soa but I hada — 


SOME SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS 


‘BY FOWinHHallY 


are to be the vanes of the windmill. The part 
marked u B U is to be the support, B resting 
flat on a table, while the arms vu and Uv are 
made to stand upright, or nearly so, by means 
| of a bend along the lines marked by dots. The 
notches cut in the ends of the arms are for the 
pin, the axle of the windmill, to rest in. 

Take the cork-stopper, which should be rather 
| less than half an inch in length and in width, 
and push a rather long common pin straight 
through its middle lengthwise. With a sharp 
knife make four slits in the cork, and into these 
set the four vanes shown in Fig. 1. Then rest 
| the pin on the support. The side view of the 
apparatus will now be like 
Fig. 2. 

The wheel should be so 
balanced, by trimming off 
parts of the vanes near the 
cork or in some other way, 
that one of the vanes will 
stand upright when not in 
motion. 

Get a piece of rubber tubing about three 
feet long and about one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter inside, and cut it into three pieces, 














FIG. 2 
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A TEST OF FRICTION. 


No. 1 an inch long or less, No. 
inches long, No. 3 the rest of the tube. 

Take a piece of wood two or three inches 
long and about an inch in width and thickness, 
and bore into it holes accord- 
ing to the dotted lines shown 
in Fig. 3, using a drill or bit 
a very little larger than the 
outside of the rubber tube, 
and then set into these holes 
tubes No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, 
according to the figure. Use mucilage or glue 
to make the tubes firm and tight in their 

places. 

Hold the block in one hand and the free end 
of tube No. 3 in the other hand. Place the out- 
lets of No. 1 and No. 3 at equal distances from 
the upright vane of the windmill, as in Fig. 4, 
and point them straight toward it. Then blow 

_ vigorously into No. 2, and notice in which 
direction the windmill turns. 

Keeping the outlet of No. 
move the outlet of No. 
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3 fixed in place, 


on the vanes than the blast from No. 3. 


| It must not be supposed that the clinging or | 





He was | 


2 about ten | 


1 farther and farther | 
away, until the blast from it has no more effect | 











** *You’ve got Sitting Bull himself,’ said 
fellow. 

“* ‘Well, what of it?’ 

‘« *There’s a big price upon his head. Let’s 
take him and carry him to Buford and whack 
up on the reward.’ 

‘* “How do you expect to do it?’ I asked, to 
draw him out. 

** *T’ ve got a dozen men out here who’ ll follow 
me anywhere.’ He named a lot of desperadoes 
and miserable half-breeds. ‘We’ll seize the old 
man, and go by boat to Buford. We can reach 
there to-morrow morning —’ 

““*Go back to your gang,’ I said, ‘and tell 
them that Sitting Bull is my guest, and I'll 
defend him to the last man at my command, 
and don’t you come into my yard again.’ 

‘He slunk away into the darkness, and I 
went back to my bed, angry enough at the 
thought of that fellow’s coming to me with a 
proposition like that. 

‘*When I woke, the strangers had gone, but 
when I reached the store, my interpreter told 
me they were still in the outer stockade, and 
that the chief was very angry. ‘A man by the 
name of Brown has taken his horse.’ 

‘*T went at once to the scene, and found Sit- 
ting Bull very stern and his companions a little 
nervous. I said to him, ‘Friend, be patient; 
there is some mistake. I will see this man, 
and have the horse returned to you.’ 

**T went outside the stockade and found 
Brown, a hunter, who lived among the ’Sini- 
boins. He started in to repeat his story about 
the horse being stolen, but I stopped him. 

‘**That doesn’t go, Brown; Sitting Bull has 
just come across the line. That horse is 
Canadian-bred. You turn him back to the 
chief. You can’t afford to make trouble here. 
If you want to exercise any authority over Sitting 
Bull, wait till he is back on the prairie. Here, 
he is my guest, and I’1) protect him.’ 

**T could see that the whole village was boiling 
hot, and that Sitting Bull’s band was in great 
danger of being wiped out, so back I went to 
the old man and put him on his guard. 

‘‘He took me by the hand. ‘My friend, they 
told me you were a good man, and now I know 
it. These Kettle people are trai- 
tors and cowards. They speak 
a brother’s tongue, but they 
have the hearts of wolves. I 
came to trade with you, but 
I will goaway. I do not wish 
to see you in trouble.’ 

**They all shook hands and 
left me, and went out to get 
their horses from the corral. 
They had been gone but a few 
minutes when I heard two 
shots. I hurried out, expecting 
war. The shooting continued, 
and one of my men had just 
shut and was barring the gate 
of the inner stockade. ‘They’ ve 
killed the Bull’s horse!’ he 
shouted to me. 

“‘T sprang up on the sod roof 
of my house to study the field 
of battle. The chief’s horse 
was down, sure enough, and 
the chief himself and his little 
band were making a desperate 
stand behind some cord-wood. 
The ’Siniboins were shooting through the crevi- 
ces of the logs, and yelling like wildcats. I 
| raised a shout, and called to the men nearest 
me: 
| ‘**You are cowards! You must not shoot 
| these men. They are my guests. Would you 
| kill men in my teepee? If you want to fight, 
wait till they are on the prairie and on equal 
| terms.’ 
| **At last, during a lull, I sent my interpreter 
|for two of the ’Siniboin head men. ‘Order 
pn warriors away,’ I said, ‘and I will send 
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friction of air in a tube can stop entirely the 
flow through the tube, if there is any difference 
of pressure between the ends. The less the 
velocity of flow, the less is the resistance which 
it has to work against. Air moving at the rate 
of five feet a second through a narrow passage 
is resisted by friction about one-fourth as much 
only as air moving at the rate of ten feet a 
second. 

When the velocity is very little indeed, the 
| resistance met from friction is very little indeed, 
and therefore air can move, although very 
slowly, through such invisible - or passages 
as there are in the plaster with 
| which the ceilings of ordinary 
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FIG. F 





|rooms are covered. Looking at the ceiling 
of a room which has not been whitened 
for some years, one can usually see darkish 
stripes corresponding to the spaces between the 
laths. These are caused by dust left behind 


by air which has gradually worked its way up 
through the mortar in the places not blocked 
by the laths above. 
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the strangers away. We do not want any fighting 
here. This is a place to trade, not to make 
war.’ 

‘*The old men, very decent old chaps, agreed 
with me, and by great persuasion and some 


threats got their crazy young bloods back into | 


their village, leaving the coast clear. I then 
went to Sitting Bull, and said, ‘Friend, take 
your saddle from your dead horse, and put it | 
on this bay pony of mine. I will give him to | 
you.’ 

‘*The old man seemed to be profoundly affected 
by this, and looked at me for a long time, as 
if intending to fix my face in his memory. His 


lips quivered and his eyes misted. I could | 


hardly believe that he was the man the whole 
white world was cursing. 

‘*Well, he saddled up, and when he was all 
ready for the start, I unbarred the gate and 
called out: 

** ‘Well, chief, are you ready ?’ 

‘He made the sign ‘Yes.’ 

** “Are you afraid ?’ 

*“*His face grew stern and his eyes flashed. 





COMPANION. 





| ‘No, I am not afraid, but my heart goes out to 


you. Open the gate.’ 

| **T threw open the gate and he dashed out, 
followed by all the others, swift as racers, but 
in perfect silence. No one opposed them, and 
they soon disappeared over the hill, and not a 
| Shot was fired. 

‘‘Strange to say, no one pursued them, and 
to this day I cannot understand why. But 
it’s a good thing they didn’t, for I sent a scout 
over the Bull’s trail to see which way the Sioux 
had gone, and he came back all of a-sweat and 
a-tremble. 

‘* ‘What’s the matter?’ I asked. 

‘*He covered his mouth with his hand, 
sign of his astonishment and awe. ‘My friend, 
I found the ground all torn up with horses’ 
hoofs. Hundreds of warriors were camped on 
the creek last night.’ 

‘“*This was true. Sitting Bull had left his 
band of hostiles in camp just over the hill, 
while he rode in to talk with me and to trade. 
My gift of a horse had saved the whole village. 
| I called it a good job.”’ 








THE! TUS one FARMER 





Swe TALY, owing to its 

J geographical confor- 
= mation, and to the fact 
that it has till recently been gov- 
erned by so many different rulers 
of varied nationalities and tradi- 
tions, possesses no method of 
farming that is uniform for the 
whole peninsula. 

But the most excellent, the most 
characteristic, the most profitable, 
and that which most other provinces desire | 
to imitate is one which prevails in Tuscany. 
It is a curious and unique system, full of | 
quaint interest. The Tuscan peasant stands in 
the peculiar position of being neither a proprietor 
nor a dependent. He is instead the partner in 
an industry. According to this method of 
farming, which is called mezzadria, the pro- 
prietor of the land pays all the taxes, advances 
all money required, furnishes capital for the 
purchase of cattle, and keeps in repair the 
dwelling-house. The peasant in return works 
the fields, attends to the live stock, and to other 
home industries, sells the products—in short, is 
the absolute master of the land that is confided 
to him. He works the soil exactly as if it were | 
his own, and then at stated intervals in the year | 
divides the products and profits with the real | 
owner. | 

The type of peasant evolved by this system 
is an odd specimen. ‘To begin with, it develops | 
in him a sense of absolute independence, coupled | 
with a slight servility. For since the mezzadria | 
contracts last only for one year, and are renewed | 
annually, the landlord can dismiss the peasant | 
whenever he is so inclined. Now if the peasant | 
has grown attached to his farm, for fear of 
being thus ejected he is full of deference to his 
master. It is, however, fair to add that it is 
only under sore stress that the Tuscan landlord 
puts out a peasant. Many families of peasants 
have been on the land for generations, and 
there is often a real friendship between master 
and man, when no middleman stands in the 
way. 


His Independent Spirit. 








independent spirit. According to his 
own saying, he recognizes no one as | 
his superior save God and his landlord. He | 
affects to despise all other men. And indeed | 
he is in a superior position to that of other | 
agricultural laborers. His bread is certain. If 
the harvest proves scant, the land- 
lord provides him with corn, reim- 
bursing himself from the harvest 
of the next good year. Healways 
has a house to himself, and he 
occupies it without paying rent. 
All he requires is given to him by 
his farm—bread, fruit, vegetables, 
oil,—which is his chief condi- 
ment,—wine, milk, eggs, chickens, 
turkeys, pork, rabbits, fire-wood, 
and the use of a horse or donkey 
to carry him to the nearest market- 
town. 

Of course all these conditions 
refer to those peasants who live 
in the flat land or on the fertile 
‘Tuscan slopes. The peasant who 
lives high up in the Apennine 
Mountains fares less richly than 
his lowland brother. His chief food consists of 
chestnuts, or a species of rough bread made 
from chestnut-meal, called polenta. 

As a rule, the peasants practise what is 
known as mixed farming, and the mild climate 
lends itself well to this. If he lives near a city, | 
he cultivates flowers; he also grows oranges 
and lemons if the landlord provides him with a | 
glass house to store the plants during the few 
rigorous weeks of winter. He further rears every 
species of vegetable, besides planting wheat, 
maize, barley, rye, potatoes, beans of many 
kinds, and vetch, not to speak of the vine and 





ORS ive Tuscan peasant is by nature of an 
(aot) 





a Daughter of 
- Tuscany ~ 


| women of the household. 


| to get nothing else for his table 


| children. 


| solid wooden chairs and tables. 







the olive-tree, his two rich- 

est and most prized products. 
In the stable our peasant stalls 
two oxen to drag his primitive 
plow through the rich furrows 
of loam, or to draw his cum- 
brous wain, still built after the 
fashion of longago. There will 
also be a cow or two to give 
milk, and some calves fattening 
for the slaughter-house, and the 
pig to be killed at Christmas time. The 
stables are the men’s department. The poultry- 
yard, on the contrary, is in the charge of the 
They also make the 
family bread, baking it in their own ovens, if 


they have one, or else taking it to the public. 


village oven, utilizing the chaff 
and other refuse for feeding 


does not breakfast, as we understand the term. 
The children may get a drop of milk and a bit 
of bread. The adults will cut a huge ‘‘hunk’’ 
off the family loaf, and set off to their, work, 
munching it while they walk. If there is any 
fruit on the trees, fresh, ripe figs or grapes or 
apples, plums or peaches, these help to wash 
down the bread that gets pretty stale toward 
the end of the week, for, as a rule, the good 
housewife bakes but once every seven days. In 
winter the excellent sweet sun-dried figs, or 
sun-desiccated apples, which the women pre- 
pare in the summer, substitute for the fresher 
varieties. 


in, 


A Farmer's Dinner - Table. 


“eure WICE a day, at midday and in the 
2G evening, when work is done, the family 

unites around its large table in the 
kitchen. Every one has a fork, but not in all 
houses are plates in use for week-lay require- 
ments. As a rule, each person thrusts his fork 
into the steaming pot that has just been lifted 
from the fire and placed in the middle of the 
| table. One or two drinking-glasses serve for 
the whole family. 

Every family possesses excellent homespun 
| linen table-cloths and napkins; also glasses, 
| knives and forks and spoons, as well as plates 
'and dishes, which they put on when guests are 
present or when a feast is in course. A notable 
feature of a Tuscan kitchen, and the house- 
keeper’s pride, is the large number of copper 
cooking utensils, which the women keep spot- 
lessly bright and shining, and which are hung 
on nails all round the walls. The number of 
such copper vessels is regarded as a sign of 
wealth among the peasants. 

A very curious and unique peculiarity among 
Tuscan farmers is the constitution of the family. 
These families are always large, and they 
always live all together in a group, that is, the 
parents, the sons and their wives, the daughters 
and children. Each family has a recognized 
chief known as the Capoccio,—literally, big 
head,—and a head of the household called 
Massaia—literally, careful manager. Not a 
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own, because the size of each farm is calculated 
to give bread only toa certain number of mouths. 
But if males and females are in equal numbers, 
for every sister that marries and quits the home, 
one of the sons takes to himself a wife. 

As a rule, the Tuscan peasant lives in com- 
plete isolation, and on this account he is diffident 
and his suspicions easily aroused. The Capoccio 
goes to market one day a week, goes to the 
mill, goes in search of cattle, to buy or sell, but 
the other members of the household do not come 
into any contact with outsiders. Their only 
recreation is to go to mass on Sundays and 
feast-days. 

After the religious function they always con- 
gregate in groups outside on the open paved 
space in front of the sacred edifice, and here, 
within the very precincts of the house of God, 
they discuss the prospects of the coming harvest 
with friends and neighbors, exchange views 
concerning the weather and the treatment of 
their cattle. 

Usually the peasant family sees its landlord 
only when he comes in the summer to spend 
his holidays on his estates, else when he 
comes over from the city to divide the grain 
after the reaping, for the vintage, or after the 
drawing of the young wine from the butts into 
the flasks. The Capoccio is bound, however, 
to visit him on market-days to render account 
of sales effected, of the cattle bought, the money 
taken for the milk and fruit, and so forth. 
The landlord, however, who owns many farms 
does not always treat direct with the peasants, 
but employs an agent or factor. This factor is 
often the cause of much dissension between 
landlord and peasant, and in any he 
generally manages to line his pockets consider- 
ably at the expense of both parties. He is 
therefore regarded with no benevolent eye by 
the farmer. 


case 


Work on Rainy Days. 


‘sure iE Tuscan peasant, almost without 
exception, is very -hard-working, but 
s—e= slow in his movements and operations, 
Yet he is never idle. If it rains, and he cannot 
work in the fields, he will 

shelter his rural tools under 





their beasts. 

As I have said, the stables 
always contain, besides the 
oxen, the family’s pride, a 
horse or donkey, to be ridden 
or driven to market to carry the 
milk or green stuff, or to bear 
the sacks of corn for grinding 
to the nearest mill. 

In this wise, when the peas- 
ant has bought salt, he needs 





requirements from any shop. 
Only on Sundays and festivals 
he may buy a bit of beef from 
| the butcher when rabbits are 
searce. Sometimes on Friday, 
which is a fast-day, he will 
buy from the grocer a bit of 
dried Scandinavian codfish. 
Speaking generally, the Tus- 
can peasant is not a very 
‘thearty eater’? as compared with those of 
other lands. His prime standby is a thick 
vegetarian broth made of bread and green 
stuff. Broad beans play a large part, savored 
with oil. Tea he knows not; coffee he rarely 
tastes at home, although on holidays he may 
permit himself a cup of what he calls coffee at 
some of the local cafés. The tax on coffee is 
very high in Italy, as it is also on salt, which 
| accounts for the fact that both man and beast 
| often do not get enough. Neither does the 
peasant use much milk for himself or his 
Nor does he make much use of eggs. 
These are regarded as articles of merchandise. 
It is a characteristic sight to see a whole 


| 





PLOWING IN TUSCANY 


leaf is moved, not a twig is cut, without the 
consent of the Capoccio. The Capoccio is the 
only member of the family who treats with 
the master, who sells and plans, who distributes 
and assigns the labor to be done by each person, 
who settles the rotation of crops, who buys and 
barters the cattle, and who generally goes in 
person to dispose of the vegetable products. 


Massaia and Capoccio. 


‘spar HE Massaia directs the household, looks 
after the poultry-yard, sells the eggs 
=—<—<<_ without rendering an account to the 
Capoccio, because this is her special private 
enterprise, provides the family 
clothing, buys the salt, supervises 








TUSCAN VINEYARD. 


family of Tuscan peasants seated round their 
dinner-table. As might be expected, all their 
meals are eaten in the kitchen. This is usually 
a big brick-floored room, barely furnished with 
The chief 
attraction is generally a huge fireplace, large 
and wide enough to admit seats on each side of 
the hearth under the hood of the wide chimney. 
In this ingle-nook the family congregates on 
cold winter evenings, or when the men return 
from field labor drenched with rain—for when 
it does rain in Italy it rains with a vim. 

In the morning the peasant, like his betters, 


the washing and the cooking. 

The Capoccio is the real head of 
the household, the father, and 
the Massaia is usually his wife. 
Sometimes the Capoccio has grown 
old, and cedes his privileges and 
duties to his eldest son. 

It is rare, however, that the 
Massaia ever gives up her place to 
the younger women. She contends 
that no one can take her place, 
and certainly no one ever satisfies 
her; and if she is superseded, her | 
chief occupation becomes a grum- 
bling at the extravagance of the | 
younger generation. It is fair to | 
add that these large families of 
different generations nearly always 
live together in the greatest harmony. As a 
rule, as soon as the girls of the household 
are twenty, or even younger, they marry and 
leave home to dwell in the families of their 
husbands. The eldest son of a family has the 
right to take to himself a wife, but he never 
does so until at least one of his sisters is 
married. In this way the equilibrium of the 
family is preserved. 

If the family consists of sons only, 
marries, and the rest remain bachelors. 


the eldest 
If they 


| insist on marrying, they are obliged to leave the 
paternal home and to found a family of their 





the heavy eaves of his house, 
and will put himself to basket- 
making or the caning of chairs. 
The women use the rainy sea 
son for sewing, mending, spin- 
ning and weaving, while at 
every spare moment, even while 
walking, their knitting-needles 
click indefatigably, turning out 
the stockings and socks for the 





household. If they are not 
knitting, they are plaiting 
straw, making those long 


tresses out of which the far- 
famed Tuscan hats are sewn. 

Early dawn sees them at 
their labor, which always be- 
gins with the stalls and stables. 
The animals are nourished, 
not only on hay and straw, but 
also on the leaves of various 
trees, which accounts for the 
fact that so many bare, stripped trees are to be 
seen in the Italian landscape even during the 
summer season. 

Every month brings with it its own agri- 
cultural occupation. January is devoted to 
breaking up stony lands, to plowing, manuring 
and preparing the earth for the spring seeds. In 
February the vines are pruned. In March the 
olives are trimmed, large sections being cut out 
of the center of the trees, that the sun may warm 
the precious fruits all round. In April the first 
hay is cut. There are three and sometimes four 
hay-harvests a year on a Tuscan farm. 

In May, which is the time of roses and all 
flowers, these are cut for the market, as well 
as all finer vegetables; lupines, oats, and other 
animal fodder are then gathered in. 

June and July are most busy months, because 
in the first the wheat-harvest is in full swing, 
and in the second the grain is threshed and 
winnowed. 

Threshing-machines are of recent introduction 
and not often employed, except on the large 
estates of the south farmed by the landlords 
themselves. The Tuscan peasant endures great 
fatigue for days and days under a broiling sun, 
threshing his wheat with the old-fashioned flail 
on a brick-paved threshing-fioor. About this 
time, too, other fruits ripen, and the grapes 
need care, and must be sprinkled with sulphur, 
lest they catch the terrible vine sickness, the 
vine-growers’ terror. 


The Vintage. 


RY September the maize, that has stood 
man-high, and afforded a stately picture 
=———— in the landscape, is garnered, its golden 
cobs laid out on the threshing-floor to sun, 
strung in long chains and hung round the house 
front. But even more important, in September 
falls the vintage, that feast of joy, when the ripe 
grapes fill the huge wooden buckets, borne to the 
press by creaking wains drawn by splendid, 
long-horned white oxen. In October the must 
is converted into wine, a complicated process 
requiring much care. 

In November the early spring grain is sown, 


or 
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COMPANION. 





the whole family, including the children, walk- | the year in which the Tuscan peasant can afford | conduct in class, one sheet ; Collingwood, neglect 


ing behind the plow, and praying Heaven that 
from every seed dropped a hundred may spring. 


to be idle. And his work, too, is of wide and | 
varied range; and if he be full of prejudices and | 


of work, half a sheet.’”” As he made perfect 
recitations that day, Louis felt the charge 


December rounds off the year, bringing in its | opposed to all agricultural progress, and fear-| of neglect of work was absurd, and he paid 
train the gathering of the precious olive fruits, | ful of novelty, he is, nevertheless, an honest, | his penalty again with a rankling sense of 


that source of food and light. 
Thus, as will be seen, there is not a day of | 





7a HAT evening, when Louis was going 


ve ei 4% home from his Greek recitation, which 
came the hour just before supper, he 
met Ackerman, and Ackerman stopped. 

‘‘Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘I forget your pame.’’ 

**Collingwood,’’ said Louis. 

“Oh, yes. I want you to put up a stiff fight 
against that big fresh new kid. You have a 
week before you. Now you go into training. 
Do you know Mr. Burns ?’’ 

“aa 

‘*He’s the gymnasium instructor. Come round 
to the gymnasium to-morrow at noon, after the 
last study hour, and I’ll introduce you to him, | 
and tell him you want all the lessons in boxing 
he can give you in a week.’’ 

‘‘Thank you very much,’’ said Louis. 

‘If you don’t stop a big brute like that right | 
at the start, he’ll walk over you till the end of | 
time,’”’ said Ackerman. ‘‘See you to-morrow. 
So long !’’ 

Louis walked on with a confused feeling that 
nothing was as he had expected to find it. The 
school bully was apparently a ‘‘new kid,’’ and | 
the older boys were protectors of the weak! It | 
was very strange, and very satisfactory. 

Louis did not take any one into his confidence 
in regard to the ordeal which was before him— 
not even Morrill or Dennison. He met Mr. 
Burns the next day at the gymnasium, —a lean, 
red-haired man in a sweater,—and suspected 
that Ackerman had already hinted to the in- 
structor the reason for his interest in boxing. 

'**You want lessons for one week, and you 
want to learn to defend yourself if you can, but | 
especially you want to learn to give some good | 
hard blows—so Ackerman tells me,’’ said Mr. 
Burns, and there was a twinkle in his eyes. 

‘*Yes, that’s what I especially want to learn,”’’ 
Louis answered. ‘‘I don’t expect that in a 
week I can get any great skill in self-defense. 
But if I could hit one good smashing blow —’’ 

Ackerman laughed. ‘‘You have the idea,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Do that, and take whatever comes 
to you.”’ 

‘*Did you want to have a lesson now ?”’ asked 
Mr. Burns. 

‘*The sooner the better,’’ Louis replied. 

The instructor took him into an inner room, 
and fitted him out with a sleeveless jersey. 

‘“*You have a pretty good chest development | 
and good arm muscles,’”’ said Mr. Burns. 
‘*Light and springy. Now, then, put on these 
gloves and take this position. Head not quite 
so far back. And don’t settle back on your 
heels; keep moving all the time. Now, then, 
strike with your left hand at my face.’’ 

Louis struck. His blow sank ineffectually 
against the instructor’s glove. 

‘‘Not enough body in that blow. See, this 
is the way you did it. Now watch me.”’ 

So the lesson began. It lasted for half an 
hour, at the end of which time Louis decided 
that boxing was pretty good exercise. He was 
tired out, but he felt encouraged. Mr. Burns 
had complimented him on his readiness and on 
his coolness. ‘‘And a cool head is worth as 
much as skill,’’ said the instructor. ‘‘You 
have the head, and the capacity for acquiring 
the skill. We'll make something of you.’’ 

‘I think so, too,’’ said Ackerman, who had 
sat by. And as he walked away with Louis, 
he advised him to do dumb-bell exercises and 
pull weights, and take runs outdoors, so that 
he should be in the best possible condition. 

Louis wondered at the older boy’s interest, 
but of course it gratified him. And having 
given Louis this encouragement and advice, 
Ackerman let him alone thenceforward, only 
nodding in a friendly way when they met, or 
saying, ‘‘How goes it?’’ but otherwise showing 
no disposition to supervise his training. 

The morning after his first boxing lesson, in 
accordance with Ackerman’s suggestion that 
he get into good condition, Louis rose at half 
past six, dressed quietly, and tiptoed out of the 
dormitory and into the fresh September air. 

Swelling his chest and breathing deep, he 
walked briskly down the road and past the pond. 
No one was abroad; and he strode along, exhil- 
arated by his early solitude. The dew shone 
on the grass, the red of the turning maples 
glowed from the thickets, and the consciousness 
of being up and out at an hour when the other 
boys were still indolently snoozing made him 
feel virtuous and contented. 

He had gone perhaps a mile when the seven- 
o’clock bell—the ‘‘rising bell’’—sounded faintly 
on his ears; then he turned and came back 
ata brisk pace. And when he was approaching 
the chapel he met Mr. Barclay, the master 
whose slighting comments on his father’s system 
of education he had overheard. 

Louis touched his cap to the master, according 

















| pocket. 


| getting up late, but not 


‘attaches to you, 


report stand.’’ 


| than ever of Mr. 
| clay. 


| sensible man. 


| just what half a sheet means?’’ 


a worthy citizen. 





to the custom, but Mr. Barclay stopped him. 
‘*You’re up early,’’ he said. ‘‘Had you per- 
mission ?”” 

‘*No, sir. Is permission required if a fellow 
wants to get up early ?”’ 

‘*Yes. I’m sorry, but I’ll have to report you. 
It’s only half a sheet—and new boys never 
really learn the rules un- 
til they’ve been report- 
ed.’’ 





Mr. Barclay took a 
note-book from his 


**T can understand 
punishing a fellow for 


| for getting up early,” 
said Louis, with some 
indignation. 

“Oh, we can’t have 
the boys roaming round 
at all hours,’’ replied 
the master. He wrote 
something in his book. 
*‘Of course no real blame 
for 
you’ ve done this in igno- 
rance. But if you have 
to write half a sheet, 
you’ll be encouraged to 
learn the other rules of 
the place—so I’ll let the 


Louis walked away 
with a poorer opinion 
Bar- 
What a narrow- 
minded person the man 
was! It was almost dis- 
appointing, for he looked 
as if he ought to be a 
decent and generous and 
He was, 
Louis admitted, rather 
good-looking. ‘‘I wonder 
Louis re- 
flected. At breakfast he asked his neighbor, 
Wilton. 

‘‘It means you go into the schoolroom after 


| lunch instead of being free to play,’’ Wilton 


explained. ‘‘You go in there and copy the 
same Latin line over and over again for half 
an hour. If you’re in for a sheet, you copy 
it for an hour; and so on. 
you?”? 

‘‘Mr. Barclay.”’ 

‘Oh, then there’s no chance of your getting | 


it excused. He’s awfully strict about that—no 


use arguing with him.’’ 

‘*He’s pig-headed,’’ said Louis. 

‘*He’s not such a bad fellow, though,’’ Wilton 
answered. ‘‘He’s strict, but he’s fair. And 
you can’t fool him.’’ 

“I have no idea of fooling him,’’ Louis 
said. 

He heard his name read out in disgrace by 
the rector after chapel that morning—‘‘ Harmon, 
intercourse in study, one sheet; Collingwood, 
out of bounds, half a sheet; Jennings, disorder 
in dormitory, one sheet’’—so ran the list of the 
day’s delinquents. 

It seemed to Louis that he had been unneces- 
sarily humiliated; and additional rancor was 
imparted to his feelings when he learned that 
he must write his half-sheet during the half- 
hour which had been set for his boxing lesson. 
At noon he went to Mr. Burns in the gymifa- 
sium, and tried to have the time changed, but 
the instructor had other engagements, so that 
day there was no lesson. 

In the evening study hour that same day 
Louis found himself with his Latin and Greek 
translation all done and his algebra problems 
solved. So he put his books away in his desk 
and set himself to writing a letter to his father. 
He sat near the master’s platform, and the 
master in charge of the schoolroom that evening 
was Mr. Barclay. Louis had got well into a 
spirited account of his clash with Scarborough 
on the tennis-court when down came Mr. Bar- 
clay from the platform. He bent over and said 
to Louis in an undertone: 

“Collingwood, are you studying ?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ Louis answered. ‘‘I’ve done my 
lessons.’? 

“*T shall have to report you. 
mitted to write letters or read in study hour.’’ 

‘*T’ve finished my lessons,’’ Louis repeated. 

‘*But one can always study,’’ replied Mr. 
Barclay. 

So the next morning Louis’s name was again 
read by the rector after chapel—‘‘Cowen, late 
to breakfast, half a sheet; Scarborough, imper- 


| tinence in class, one sheet; Smythe, disorderly 


| cism, 
| with Scarborough, and was still suffering for 


| indefatigable worker, a good housefather and | | injustice. 


Scarborough was still copying the Latin lines 
when Louis had finished his task. Scarborough 
had declined to translate in Mr. Phillips’s Latin 
class, and when the master had asked for a 


| reason, had airily replied,—setting the class in 


la giggle,—‘‘I don’t feel in the mood.’’ Smythe 
| had been particularly convulsed by this witti- 
and had been sent from class, along 


his devotion. 

Louis closed the door of the schoolroom, where 
they were expiating their sins, and sauntered 
down to the woods behind the study. He fol- 
lowed the edge of the pond, climbing over 
boulders and stepping softly on the pine- 
needles. Then, coming sharply round a curve 
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in the shore, he stopped in surprise. A young 


woop. 
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woman was standing there with a little child. 
They were watching a toy boat floating eight or 
ten feet from shore. 

‘*Now we must try to get the boat again,’’ 
she said to the child, and she picked up a stone 
and tossed it, but it fell short; the boat drifted 
a little farther away. 

“T’ll get it for you,’’ said Louis. 





Who’s reported | 


It’s not per- | 


*‘Oh, thank you!’’ said the young woman, 
and now that she had turned toward him he 





“WHAT DID I HEAR YOU CALL ME, SMYTHE?” 











same things as other boys, but taught me himself 
according to his own ideas, I don’t see that any 
one need laugh at him.’’ 

‘Neither do I,’”’ said the young woman. 
‘*But I can’t believe that Mr. Barclay was 
laughing at him. Don’t you know how it is 
sometimes when you meet a problem that puzzles 
you—you laugh because you’ re perplexed. Well, 
maybe you were that sort of problem for Mr. 
Barclay, and that was why he laughed.’’ 

Louis considered a moment. ‘‘That might 
have been it,’’ he admitted. ‘‘I hadn’t thought 
of that.’’ 

“I’m sure that’s the real explanation,’’ de- 
clared the young woman. ‘‘I know Mr. Barclay 
pretty well, and although he is certainly one 
of the queerest people that ever lived, I’m sure 
you would never find him ridiculing a father 
for being devoted to his son.’’ 

She spoke quite softly now, looking not at 
Louis, but at the little red-jacketed boy. 
*‘Come, Billy,’’? she said, reaching out and 
taking the little boy’s hand, ‘‘we must be 
going home. I’m glad to 
have met you, Mr. Col- 
lingwood—and thank 
you again for getting 
Billy’s boat. We’ll meet 
again soon. Good-by!’’ 

Louis continued on his 
walk in a much more 
cheerful frame of mind. 
What a very nice person 
she was—and how 
pretty, too! It occurred 
to Louis that when he 
grew up, he would like 
to have a wife just like 
that—just as pretty and 
genial and sympathetic. 
She knew Barclay well 
and thought he was 
queer, so Louis could 
afford to be more tolerant 
in his views of him. He 
almost pitied Barclay, re- 
membering that she had 
pronounced him ‘‘quite 
the queerest of them all.’’ 
Certainly a man was un- 
fortunate who made such 
an impression as_ that 
upon her. 

He wondered what her 
name was. How stupid 
of him not to have asked ! 

The week passed for 
Louis without any more 
reports. He was get- 
ting on rapidly with the 
algebra, in which he had 
been so backward, and hoped soon to be trans- 
ferred from the special class to the regular. He 
had a boxing lesson every afternoon, and was 
encouraged by Mr. Burns, who said he had 
never had a more apt pupil. The last day he 
had the satisfaction of hearing the instructor 
say, ‘‘Really, Collingwood, you get more power 
into those blows now than I would ever suspect 
of you.’’ 

The next morning at breakfast Louis spoke 


saw how pretty she was—slender and fair- | across the table to Scarborough—the first time 
haired, with little curls about her temples, and | he had addressed him since their meeting on 


with friendly gray eyes 
By accurately overshouting the mark with | 


| the tennis-court. 
‘‘Scarborough,’’ he said, ‘‘I believe we have 


stones and sticks, Louis soon recovered the boat, | an engagement for this afternoon.’’ 


and restored it to the small child. The mother 
thanked him again. 


She was sure 
she had not seen him before. 


the pine-needles, discussing school life. 

“*You might as well tell me all about your- 
self,’’? she had said to him, ‘‘for I know every 
boy who comes here sooner or later. This is 
my third year at the school. Whenever I see 
a new boy wandering all alone through these 
woods, I’m always reminded of my first days 
here. It’s what I used to do, and I know how 
lonely and strange a boy feels.’’ 

“‘T haven’t felt so very lonely,’’ Louis re- 
plied. ‘‘But this afternoon I did feel like 
getting off by myself—but it was just because I 
was mad.’’ 

‘*Mad! 
right?’ 

‘*They’ ve gone all right except for one of the 
masters. He’s reported me twice for doing 
perfectly innocent things—things I never sus- 
pected there was any rule against.’’ 

‘*Masters are queer people,’’ said the young 
woman. ‘‘I’ve had a lot of experience with 
one of them, and I know them all—so I can 
sympathize. If it’s a fair question, which one 
| is it that’s been so disagreeable ?’’ 
| ‘*A man named Barclay.’’ 

An odd look came into her gray eyes. 

*‘Oh, well, he’s quite the queerest of them 
all. You can’t tell me anything about him.’’ 

Such sympathetic responsiveness drew from 
Louis the sudden exclamation : 

“T don’t so much mind his reporting me, 
since I was really breaking the rules; but he 
has no right to make fun of my father.’’ 

She opened her eyes wide in astonishment. 

‘‘Why, but what do you mean? How could 
Mr. Barclay have done that?’’ 

Louis explained. ‘‘And just because my 
father didn’t send me to school to be taught the 


Then things haven’t been going 





It happened | ing, he turned to Baldersnaith. 
pretty soon that she and Louis were seated on | kid’s going to fight me because his dignity was 
| hurt! 


Scarborough looked at him for a moment with- 


“‘l’m not very good at | out understanding, and then burst into a loud 
throwing,’’ she said; and then she asked him | 
| if this was not his first term. 


laugh. 
‘*So we have!’ he exclaimed, and still laugh- 
‘*Baldy, the 


He’s going to take me out and lick me 
this afternoon! All you fellows had better be 
on hand; it will be a great show.’’ 

There was a good deal of laughter, and Smythe 
—sitting next to Louis—seemed especially 
amused. But Wilton muttered under his breath 


| to Louis, ‘‘I wish you might lick him!’ 





“It is rather a forlorn hope,’’? murmured 
Louis, in reply. 

The laughter subsided, and Smythe felt called 
upon to say: 

‘*Look here, Collingwood, you’re not going 
to be such an ass, are you? Why, Scabby will 
put it all over you with one hand.’’ 

But the remark failed of its intended effect; 
it did not propitiate Scarborough toward the 
speaker. He bent his black brows on Smythe 
instead of on Louis. 

‘*What did I hear you call me, Smythe?’’ he 
asked, softly. 

Smythe reddened, suddenly terrified. 

‘*Why, only what Morrill and Baldy and the 
other fel—’’ 

Baldersnaith struck in, and although there 
was a twinkle in his eyes, his voice was stern. 

‘*What did I hear you call me, Smythe?’’ he 
asked. 

Smythe gulped. ‘‘You—you both have such 
long names,’’ he complained, almost tearfully. 

‘‘Such distinguished names—Smythe!’’ Scar- 
borough corrected him; and the sneer which he 
imparted to Smythe’s own name was quite 
indescribable. 

‘*First names are much safer than nicknames 
—to begin on,’’ remarked Louis, and he caught 
from Baldersnaith a gleam of humorous ap- 
proval. 

The boy who had charge of the distribution 
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of the mail had just reached their table, and in 
the interest of opening letters, the subject was 
dropped. There was a note for Louis. On 
opening it he read: 

Dear Mr. Collingwood. It will ‘give both Mr. 
Barclay and myself much pleasure if you will take 
supper with us next Sunday at seven o’clock. 

Sincerely yours, May Barclay. 

Louis read the note once, then a second time, 
and with the second reading, the blush of em- 
barrassed understanding colored his face. He 
turned to Wilton. 

‘*Where does Mrs. Barclay live?’’ he asked. 

‘*Tn that yellow colonial house just at the head 
of the school avenue. Has she sent you a bid ?’’ 

**Yes; to supper.’’ 

**She’s awfully nice to new kids.’’ 

‘*What does she look like?’’ 

**Oh, tall and slim, light hair —awfully 
pretty.’’ 

‘*Has she a little boy about three years old?”’ 

°*Ves.’’ 

‘*Then I guess I’ve seen her,’’ Louis said. 

He was so disturbed to think how he had 
talked to Mrs. Barclay about her husband that 
on his way down to chapel he quite forgot that 
he had an engagement with Scarborough on his 
mind. Ackerman recalled it to him, coming 
up at the gate. 

‘*You’ll be ready to go with us at half past 
two,’’ said Ackerman. ‘‘Marvin and I will 
see that there’s fair play. You’d better ask a 
couple of your friends to come along—but I 
wouldn’t get a crowd if I were you.’’ 

“‘T think Scarborough’s already arranged for 
that,’’ Louis answered. ‘‘He’s invited our 
table to see the fun, and I suppose they’!l bring 
others.”’ 

‘“*He hasn’t much sense of decency,’’ said 
Ackerman. ‘‘Well, try to keep it as quiet as 
you can. We'll meet in front of the study at 
half past two.’’ 

Louis took Morrill into his confidence at the 
noon hour. And Morrill, on hearing how the 
trouble had arisen, exclaimed, ‘‘I hope you’ll 
give it to him—even if he is my cousin! He’s 
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got worse and worse since he’s been here. 
makes me tired.’’ Dennison, too, the one other 
friend in whom Louis confided, expressed warm 
approval, and promised to see him through. 

At the luncheon-table Scarborough became 
almost genial, asking Louis how he felt, if he 
was in good condition, and advising him not to 
eat too freely of the prunes, as they were said 
to have a stupefying effect on the brain. He 
was so jocose that he kept Smythe in a continu- 
ous giggle, and as ordinarily he never spoke to 
Louis at all, he appeared now comparatively 
well disposed. 

Of course, all this talk whetted the eagerness 
of the other boys, and when luncheon was over 
they began excitedly to advertise the combat. 
The result was that instead of rushing off to 
the athletic grounds, as almost every one usually 
did the moment luncheon was over, a consider- 
able number hung about the school and waited 
for Louis and Scarborough to lead the way. 

Such an unwonted demonstration could not 
well escape the notice of the masters; and the 
two who were in charge of the school building at 
that hour, Mr. Phillips and Mr. Randolph, took 
counsel in a corner. But Mr. Elwood, at whose 
table sat the two principals, came up, and on 
finding what the conference was about, laughed. 

“*Tt’s all right,’’ he said. ‘‘ Ackerman spoke 
to me about the affair. I understand that he’s 
looking after it, and it’s a disciplinary measure 
for Scarborough.’’ 

“‘Oh,’’ said Mr. Randolph, ‘‘if Ackerman’s 
handling the matter, we needn’t be too critical.’’ 

**And Scarborough certainly needs disciplin- 
ing,’’ declared Mr. Phillips. 

So when the boys trooped away, casting back 
sly, suspicious glances, they seemed to be leaving 
behind two blissfully unconscious masters. 

‘*‘What a couple of dodos!’’ Wilton exclaimed 
to his friend Cary. ‘‘Of course Randolph hasn’t 
an eye in his head; but I thought Phillips was 
a little bit keen.’’ 

‘*For Collingwood’s sake, I’m almost sorry 
they didn’t catch on,’’ said Cary. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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sarap HERE the Spruce Hill 

Road came down with 
many a quick and 
water-like leap and curve to cut at right angles 
the sober level of the main highway out of 
Leamington, was a blood-red post surmounted 
by a sign-board. The red post in itself had a 
significant air, and hardly needed the bold 
letters above it to warn the passer-by that the 
ground enclosed by the high wire fence was 
private, and that trespassers would be prosecuted 
to the full extent of the law. The name, 
MecHarg Powder Company, at the bottom, was 
also a warning in itself, for the firm had a 
national reputation as makers of dynamite and 
nitroglycerin, and this rough, isolated bit of 
country was where they carried on their dan- 
gerous trade. 

A thick-set man in a suit of blue denim, 
garnished with wooden buttons, came down the 
Spruce Hill Road to its intersection with the 
highway. On the opposite side of the road 
was the spine of a ledge of bluish stone, which 
Gordon Gale and Herman Matthews, who lived 
in Leamington, used in a simple system of 
signals. If Gale by any chance could not wait 
for his chum, he placed a small stone upon this 
rock, and if he found a stone already there, he 
knew that Matthews had passed. This morn- 
ing the ledge was bare save for some gnawed 
hazelnuts left there by the chipmunks, and 
Gale, sweeping this refuse aside, sat down, his 
pipe in his mouth. 

He had been there but a few minutes when 
Matthews appeared round the curve in the 
Leamington road. He also was clad in blue 
denim with wooden buttons. From the soles of 
his wooden-pegged shoes to his soft felt hat 
there was nothing metallic, nothing that under 
friction would give out a spark. Such was the 
rule of the company. 

‘‘Howdy, Gordon!’ he said, as he came up. 
**Been waiting long?’’ 

Gale jerked his eyebrows, smiled, and replied 
in the negative as he fell into step with the 


other. He was half a head shorter, but much 
older. Matthews, indeed, was hardly more 
than a boy, but he had a man’s mouth above 


his square chin, and his eyes were notice- 
ably piercing. On one cheek was a deep red 
sear. 

“Great morning, isn’t it?’’ said Matthews. 
‘‘Look at that squirrel! How’s that for a 
jump?”’ 

‘*He’s a pretty one,’’ said Gale, following the 
course of the little creature as it ran nimbly 
from limb to limb. ‘‘ But since those red fellows 
have come in I don’t see as many grays around. 
The little ones drive ’em away. They’re full 
of fight—chock-full.’’ 

‘*That’s so,’’? said Matthews. ‘‘There was 
an old gray fellow used to make a call at the 
shop every day. I grub-staked him with bread, 


and he got so tame he’d take it out of my hand, 
but I haven’t seen him for six months now. 








You think the reds 
chase ’em off ?’’ 

‘Sure they do.’’ 
Gale knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, and stepping to the edge of 
the road, laid it at the foot of one 
of the red posts. ‘‘It’s a good thing 
for you you don’t smoke. You 
don’t miss it when you’re working. 
There’s old Hamblen watching me. 
He’d just like to catch me with a 
match in my pocket.’’ 

Hamblen stood at the door of the 
little guard-house, squinting down 
the road. His duties rendered him 
unpopular with the men, and, to 
tell the truth, his manner was not 
calculated to lessen this feeling. 
There was a hint of the hawk about 
him as Matthews and Gale stepped 
through the gateway—a forward 
thrust of his head and a pursing 
of his long-lipped mouth into a sort 
of beak. He looked as if nothing 
would please him better than to 
detect some infringement of the rigid 
rules of the company. 

His hands fluttered over the two 
men, stroking, diving into pockets, 
exploring every crevice in which a 
match, a knife, a key, or any other 
contraband article might lurk. But 
the search revealed nothing, and he 
dismissed them with a curt ‘‘All 
right, boys.’’ 

The grounds of the company were 
three-quarters of a mile long by 
half a mile wide. They lay in their 
rough, natural state, here untrimmed woodland, 
there bare and rock-ribbed upland, which, to 
the east, sank gradually into a marsh. Over 
this tract of land appeared at wide intervals 
the inconspicuous, flimsy little structures in 
which the various ingredients of the deadly 
explosive were made or combined. There was 
no sign of activity save for an occasional thin, 
pearl-colored column of smoke or a significant 
little red flag fluttering before some door. 

‘*Well, so long!’’ said Gale, and he turned 
off at the long plank walk that led to the 
freezing-house on its piles above the marsh. 

**So long!’’ replied Matthews, increasing his 
gait. 

The nitrating-house, in which he worked, 
showed its gray hood over a clump of low trees. 
Bush, the helper, was sitting on the steps. 
He uttered a surly greeting. 

He begrudged the younger man his recent 
promotion. Five years passed as assistant to 
old John Kendrick, the former ‘‘nitrater,’’ had 
won him, Bush believed, the right to the posi- 
tion; but the company had passed Matthews 
over his head, and now that head was ‘‘sore.’’ 

Without waiting for a reply to his good 
|morning, Bush went into the open basement 











|in the maples broke the stillness. 


was a monotonous duty. 


the floor above would rouse him to action, and 
he would open the valve in the escape-pipe 
before him, allowing the deadly contents of the 
nitrating-vat to rush through a sluice down to 
a ‘‘drowning-tank.’’ 

stood in the center of the building. A huge 
cap, and Matthews clambered to the top of the 
high stool facing this and eyed its column of 
mercury. 

The vat already contained about a ton and a 
half of sulphuric acid and a ton of nitric. 
Matthews stretched out his hand and turned 
the stop-cock of the glycerin pipe. Seven hun- 
dred pounds of this fluid added to the acids in 
the vat would make about fifteen hundred pounds 
of nitroglycerin. Few men would care to 
superintend such a brew, but Matthews had 
worked too long for the company to have his 
fears close to the surface. 

His, like Bush’s, was a monotonous task ; 
but it was more engrossing. Never for more 
than a second did his eyes wander from the 
slender column of shining mereury. The chem- 
ical action taking place within the vat caused 
a heat which at any moment was liable to rise 
to a dangerous height and explode the freshly 
formed nitroglycerin. 


and then the wheezy lisp of a warbler foraging 
The sun 
pouring in through the row of windows along 
the eastern wall set little sparks alight in Mat- 


ness of the cap of the vat. 
mercury began to climb stealthily in its tube, 
but the watcher detected it instantly. 
touched a stop-cock and released a cooling stream 
of air into the vat, and the column, with a throb 
of disappointment, sank again. 

As a rule, the thermometer showed no sign of 








a dangerous generation of heat, but there was 
no foretelling the vagaries of the brew. On 
some days it acted as if it were bewitched. 
Seething and fuming, it fought against the 
calming influence of its water-jacket and the 
chill breathing of the air-pipe, and the mercury 
rose, sank, and rose again, like a sick pulse. 
The tremendous force latent in the stolid vat, 
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whose power, let loose, could have wiped away 


the whole town of Leamington, was curbed by | 


that one watcher. 


When that came, a shout from the ‘‘mixer’’ on | 


His hand | 


All day he sat on his | right. 
bench, awaiting the possible moment of danger. | 


The great covered vat, with its many pipes, | 


five-foot thermometer protruded above its lead | 


It was quiet in the deadly little house. Now | 


thews’ sandy hair, and silvered the leaden blue- | 
Once or twice the | 


| 
| 
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He | below the house and sat down on his bench. His | out. ‘‘If you must whistle that thing, do it 


It goes like this.’’ 

A sulky silence followed his illustration. 

**Maybe you’d like me to shut up,’’ said 
Bush, presently. ‘*‘Want me to sit like a bump 
on a log?’’ 

Matthews laughed. 

‘‘Make all the noise you want,’’ he said. 
| The mereury began to glide slowly upward. 
**She’s acting up here and got me fidgety, that’s 
all.’’ 

**That so?’’ asked Bush. ‘‘You’re lucky to 
have something to think about. I might as 
well be dead and buried down here, so far as 
there’s anything doing.’’ 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
when the ground shook in a booming roar, and 
a smashing wave of air seemed to tear the little 
house asunder. The windows flew in crumbs 
of glass, rafters cracked, and before the mighty 
sound of the explosion had ceased to vibrate, a 
rain of débris struck the roof, ripping great 
gaps in it. 

A falling stone struck the stop-cock of the 
glycerin pipe a glancing blow, bending the brass 
throttle as if it were putty. One burning beam 
thrust half its length through the roof, and 
hung, smoking and hissing, above the vat. 

Matthews, clinging to his pipes, knew that 
the mixing-house had exploded. For a moment 
he had but one desire—the desire to run madly 
from the building. But something that was 
more powerful than courage held him to his 
post. 

‘*Let her go!’’ he shouted, hoarsely. 

All was quiet as death below. Bush had 
gone. 

Matthews looked at the thermometer, and his 
heart bounded. It registered eighty-five. A few 
degrees more, and the nitroglycerin would almost 
certainly explode—and the mercury was still 
rising. If it did, it would mean a disaster far 
worse than the one .;hich had just happened. 
Not one of the workmen behind the earth 
breastworks near by would escape with his life. 

The heat in the vat had risen beyond the 
control of its water-jacket and water-coils. 
There were two things Matthews might do— 
flee from the building, or shut off the supply of 
glycerin in the hope of arresting the explosion. 
Again that something stronger than mere cour- 
age inspired him, and he threw himself on the 


jammed stop-cock. 





ONE MAN AGAINST ALMOST A TON OF NITROGLYCERIN 


It would not turn. The mercury rose to 
eighty-seven. Matthews was on the 
floor now, wrenching at the stop- 
cock. The sweat burst out on his 
veined forehead. His despairing 
gaze never left the thermometer 
rising from the deadly caldron. 
Eighty-eight! With every muscle 
of his body rigid, he wrestled with 
the jammed throttle. Eighty-nine! 
A prayer went up from his heart 
that he might be given strength to 
do this thing. 

The mercury was rising slowly. 
It reached the mark of ninety. It 
might not be too late yet to flee. 
There was a chance that he might 
reach a spot of safety. Death 
seemed inevitable here. 

But the company had made no 
mistake when it put Matthews over 
the heads of other men. He was 
one of the rare kind that is always 
faithful. Calmly, with no one to 
see and applaud his heroism, he 
stayed to fight what seemed certain 
to be a losing battle—one man 
against almost a ton of nitroglycerin 
on the point of ignition. 

Matthews did not expect to win. 
It seemed to him that the explosion 
must come, and he thought of the 
grief of his parents. No vestige of 
his body would ever be found. They 
might never know that he had died 
faithful to his trust. These thoughts 
could rack, but they could not turn 
him from his duty. 

A man can think and suffer much 
in a short time. Matthews was 


bathed in a sweat of fear, and suddenly his big 
hands slipped. 
| overalls, and threw them again, almost like mis- 
Yet the visitor would never have suspected | siles, at the stop-cock. 


He drew the palms across his 


It gave under the blow, 


from the quiet, sunlit little room and the calm- | and Matthews leaped up, his stout body curved, 
eyed man on his high stool that a terrible | every ounce of the weight of his broad shoulders 


catastrophe was imminent. 
It was rather by 


intuition than by any | 


driving down his arms like piston-rods. 


The jammed throttle moved downward with 


process of reasoning that Matthews knew the | a grinding jar, and the glycerin ceased to flow. 
brew was possessed by a spirit of mischief that | Matthews, clutching it as if he feared it would 


morning. 
antly. The minutes passed, but nothing unusual | | the thermometer. 
happened. | it too late? 


Suddenly the wearied Bush below began to | 


whistle a mournful air, and as if it had been | 


swiftness. 


But he had won. 
awaiting the signal, the mercury rose above | sank with a fitful tremble. 
several of the black markings with an uncanny | eighty-nine. 
| Eighty-six. 


He eyed the thermometer expect | return of its own malicious accord, looked at 


Ninety-one anda half! Was 
A moment more would tell. 

In that moment Matthews lived a long time. 
Grudgingly the mercury 
Ninety-one, ninety, 
Matthews drew a long breath. 
He ran from the building and 


Matthews’ hand flew from one stop-cock to | turned into the basement, where Bush’s empty 
another, and the temperature dropped—but not | bench proclaimed the helper’s cowardice. 


to a perfectly satisfactory degree. There it | 


Matthews pulled open the valve, and with a 


hung, while the unconscious Bush whistled on | leap and sputter the cream-colored stream raced 


in a minor key. 

Matthews listened grimly, his gaze on the} 
thermometer. 
tense nerves jumping. 


**You’ve dropped a stitch there!’’ he called | know as I blame Bush, after all. 


down the sluice to the drowning-tank. 


A flat note from below set his | across his wet forehead, sat down on the helper’s 


‘“*Whew!’’ he said, and drawing his arm 
bench. ‘‘My, but that was a close one! Don’t 
Whew !”’ 














SIR HARRY MACLEAN, RAISULI'S CAPTIVE 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


M2 wage-earners will remember February 
with tender emotions. It contained five 
Saturdays. a 
™ American eagle has made up his mind to 
fly. Advertisements for bids for supplying 
the government with flying-machines heavier 
than air brought forty-one replies, and contracts 
for three machines have been awarded. 
Bags pathos of the situation in which the 
eighteen-year-old King of Portugal finds 


himself has been nowhere better indicated than | 


in his own remark the day after the tragedy: 
‘*Yesterday I was taking music lessons; how 
can I be king to-day ?’’ 
Yours men in certain parts of Washington 

State are charged with undermining the 
foundation of our liberties, the public schools. 
The authorities import schoolmistresses, and 
the bachelors capture them for wives. The 
young men ought to pay the school committees 
for their services as matrimonial agents. 

he fourth Pan-American Conference is to be 

held in Buenos Ayres, beginning on May 
25, 1910, four years after the last one in Rio 
de Janeiro. The unity of interest between 
the two American continents is now far more 
widely recognized than when Blaine first pro- 
posed the cultivation of our neighbors south of 
the equator. 


(sm Hughes of New York, discussing 
the need of enforcing the constitutional 
provision against race-track gambling in that 
state, remarked the other day that opponents of 
the proposed reform have had much to say about 
improving the breed of horses, but that he was 
in favor of doing all that he could to improve 
the breed of men. He does not think that the 
best way to develop a first-class man is to teach 
the boy to-bet on horse-races. 
t has been ascertained that one hundred and 
seventy-nine members of the British House 
of Lords did not attend a session of the house 
during 1907. They form nearly three-tenths of 
the whole membership. It is fair to infer that 
they are those who are least capable of intelli- 
gent legislative service, and their voluntary 
absence should be counted in their favor. Cer- 
tainly the opponents of the House of Lords 
cannot reasonably complain in the same breath 
that the peers are too active, and that some of 
them are not active at all. 
| pecan who at the age of nine years was sold 
by auction in New Orleans for nine hundred 
dollars, and later brought twenty-five hundred 
dollars, retired as janitor of a bank building in 
a New England city the other day, to spend 
the rest of his life at ease on the interest of his 
savings. The man who paid twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars for the young slave must have been 
a pretty good judge of values. There is many 
a shiftless white man for whom his neighbors 
would not give two hundred and fifty dollars, if 
they hoped to make anything on the investment 
above the cost of board and clothes for their 
property. a 
I he insect pest appears sometimes in the 
rather attractive réle of a prompter of enter- 
prise. ‘*The chinch-bug brought flax to Mis- 
souri,’’ we are told, and in the same way the 
grasshopper helped to introduce the castor-bean. 
Flax and beans are foods that the invaders, 
respectively, refused to eat. The net gain seems 
to be on the side of Missouri, which earned 
it, of course. Other communities have had 
like experiences. Whenever it comes to a point 
where either the bug or the man must go 
hungry, the biped generally climbs out of his 
rut, puts on his thinking-cap, and successfully 
plans hard times for the insect. 
ansas City, Kansas, with a population of 
nearly seventy thousand, is said to be the 
largest city in the world without a saloon or 
gambling -house. This is the result of the 
enforcement of the law against such establish- 
ments. <A special attorney was appointed about 
two years ago to prosecute violators of the 
law. He had all the undesirable places closed 
within a month, and within a year had the 
thanks of the business men, who at first told 
him that it would ruin the city to close the 
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| saloons. ‘The money which had been spent for 
' drink is now spent for food and clothing or put 
in the banks, and the city is more prosperous 
than it has ever been before. 

aisuli, one of the professional politicians of 

Morocco, finds kidnapping profitable. He 
forced the sultan, in 1904, not only to pay a 
big ransom for the release of Ion Perdicaris, an 
American citizen, but also to make him governor 
of a considerable province. Raisuli celebrated 
last Fourth of July by kidnapping Sir Harry 
Maclean, a British subject, who was serving 
as commander of the sultan’s body-guard. Early 
last month he received from the British govern- 
ment a hundred thousand dollars and a guar- 
antee of protection in return for the release of 
Sir Harry. He has also held for ransom the 
Moroccan correspondent of the London Times, 
as well as other less noted persons. Nothing 
shows more clearly than the apparent freedom 
with which Raisuli carries on his trade how 
disorganized society and government are in 
Morocco, - - 


CARES. 


When one is past, another care we have; 
Thus woe succeeds a woe, a8 wave a wave. 
Robert Herrick. 


* & 


A TARIFF FOR FOREIGN TRADE. 
|’ the recent utterances of the Speaker of the 


| | House of Representatives and of the chair- 

man of the ways and means committee reflect 
the sentiment of the party in power, the next 
tariff law will be framed in such a way as to 
assist the home producer to sell his surplus 
product abroad. 

The tariff laws prior to the McKinley act of 
1890 were drafted with practically no thought 
of the export trade. Duties were levied, either 
for revenue solely, or to protect the home in- 
dustries. In the McKinley act provision was 
made for extending foreign trade by reciprocity 
treaties. The same purpose finds expression in 
the present, the Dingley tariff law. 

President McKinley, in his last speech at 
Buffalo in 1901, said that our capacity to pro- 
duce has developed so enormously that ‘‘the 
problem of more markets requires our urgent 
and immediate attention,’’ and he proposed the 
extension of the reciprocity principle. 

Speaker Cannon and Chairman Payne go 
much further than did Mr. McKinley, for 
they urge the passage of a tariff act providing 
for maximum and minimum duties, the high 
tariff to be levied on all imports from countries 
levying a high rate on American goods, and the 
minimum rate to be levied on imports from 
countries which make tariff concessions in favor 
of American goods. Their purpose is to develop 
the American export trade. 

The tariff for foreign markets is common in 
Europe. It was first adopted by Napoleon ITI, 
when he made a reciprocity treaty with Great 
Britain in 1860. It is true that he sought polit- 
ical as well as commercial benefit for France, 
and within six years had made similar treaties 
with most of the other European countries, but 
the commercial value of the plan is undisputed. 
Out of it have developed the maximum and mini- 
mum tariff laws of European nations, passed to 
compel trade favors from commercial rivals. 

The effect of these laws has been to con- 
vince many British statesmen that their country 
should adopt a tariff policy which will enable 
it to retaliate against countries which levy high 
duties on British goods. 


* © 


PENSIONS. 


ord Roberts lately expressed surprise and grief 

e when his attention was called to the fact 

that many of the surviving veterans of the 
Crimean War and of the Indian Mutiny are in- 
mates of workhouses. He immediately issued 
an appeal for a fund with which adequately to 
pension these old soldiers. King Edward headed 
the list with a subscription of a thousand 
guineas. 

The discovery does not mean that Great 
Britain is neglectful of those who have fought 
for the empire, but merely that in all countries, 
and with the most generous of pension systems, 
cases will occur of deserving veterans who are 
unprovided for. 

The pension laws of nearly all the European 
countries have been drawn with the object of 
| giving officers and men a sufficient income to 
live on after a certain term of service, whether 
they are disabled or not; and of providing for 
those disabled by wounds or illness incurred in 
service. 

In England an officer must make application 
within five years of the time he received a dis- 
abling wound ; and the amount he will receive, 
or his family if he die from the wound, will 
| depend not only upon his rank, but upon 
whether or not the disability was incurred in 
| action. 

In Germany every officer disabled after ten 
years of service is pensioned for life, and before 
ten years, if he has been wounded in action. 

France retires officers after thirty years of 
service, and non-commissioned officers and men 
after twenty-five, with life pensions ; and service 
performed in a foreign country or on a war 
| footing counts double. Disability incurred in 











service is rewarded by a pension proportionate 
to rank and the severity of wounds. 

All civilized countries make some provision 
for the widows and dependent children of 
soldiers killed in service, but care is usually 
taken to see that the assistance is needed. In 
England no widow who is ‘‘in wealthy circum- 
stances’’ can draw a pension, nor if her de- 
ceased husband was over sixty years of age 
when he married her, or was more than twenty- 
five years her senior. 

The condition of the Crimean and Indian 
Mutiny veterans may possibly be due to the 
provision of the British laws that the pension 
of a soldier who has been obliged to seek chari- 
table assistance shall no longer be paid to him 
in person, but to the institution which has 
assisted him. 

* © 
RAIN POOL. 


Iam too small for winds to mar 
My surface, but I hold a star. 
John B. Tabb. 


* © 


LIVING UP TO A PHOTOGRAPH. 


ny woman can be beautiful, and the more 
A frequently she is photographed the quicker 
she may become so. Such, at least, is 
the theory of the expert who poses the patrons 
of a famous studio in Paris, and he sustains it 
with series of pictures which show his own 
‘‘creations’’ at all stages of development. Once 
these beauties were plain of face, scrawny of 
figure, ungainly in action and awkward in 
repose. Now they are in the magazines. 

The essential feature of the treatment by 
photography is that the subject shall throw 
away all unsuccessful pictures, and try to live 
up to the best. That one brought out her good 
points and caught her happiest expression, and 
she must keep it before her and dwell upon its 
charms and graces until] she has made them her 
permanent possession. ‘Then, hey for the pho- 
tographer’s again! This time she will have 
more self-confidence, and she will consciously 
coéperate with him to advance the ideal of 
herself. . 

The Paris photographer is a bit of a psychol- 
ogist as well as a clever promoter of business. 


‘‘As a man thinketh, so is he’’—and so is a 


woman. She has both scientific and esthetic 
warrant to delight in a photograph that is said 
by plain-spoken folks to flatter her. If she 
looks at it often, with rejoicing, self-suggestion 
will so transform her that it will ultimately be 
an actual likeness. Nor need she be diffident 
about pursuing the process of improvement; for 
the American woman, at her best, is her own 


best model. 
* © 


LABOR AND THE LAW. 


he relation of laborers and labor-unions to 

national law has recently been defined by 

the Supreme Court in three important 
particulars. 

The law of last year holding railroad com- 
panies responsible for injuries to their employés 
has been declared invalid on the ground that it 
does not distinguish between persons engaged 
in interstate commerce—the only commerce over 
which Congress has jurisdiction—and those 
employed entirely within the states. The 
President has urged that the law be repassed 
with such changes as will confine its operation 
to employés engaged in interstate business. 

The act of 1898, which was passed after the 
great Chicago strike, which forbids the discharge 
of an employé for membership in a labor-union, 
was declared invalid in an action growing out 
of a suit brought by a locomotive engineer who 
had been discharged because he was a member 
of such a union. 

The court decided that ‘‘It is not within the 
functions of government—at least in the absence 
of contract between the parties—to compel any 
person in the course of his business and against 
his will to accept or retain the personal serv- 
ices of another, or to compel any person 
against his .will to perform personal services 
for another.’’ 

The court has also decided that the provisions 
of the Sherman antitrust law of 1890 apply to 
the acts of labor-unions when those unions or 
their members enter into a combination to inter- 
fere with the business of a manufacturer who 
sells his goods in more than one state. This 
decision was reached in a suit for damages 
brought by a firm of Connecticut hat manu- 
facturers against the Hatters’ Union and the 
American Federation of Labor for boycotting 
their business. The opinion of the chief justice, 
concurred in unanimously by his colleagues, 
announces that ‘‘The combination charged falls 
within the class of restraints of trade aimed at 
compelling third parties and strangers involun- 
tarily not to engage in the course of trade except 
on conditions that the combination imposes,’’ 
and is therefore forbidden by law. 


*® 


THE COST OF LIVING. 


ew topics of conversation afford a more 
F general agreement among all classes of 

people than the increase in the cost of 
living. Estimates vary as to how much the 
increase has been, but nearly every man who 
supports a family will say, without hesitation, 
that it costs more now than it did twenty-five 








years ago. There is truth in the statement, 
but perhaps it is not the whole truth or the 
most important part of it. Each man’s experi- 
ence has to do, of course, with his own family ; 
and families have a way of beginning small and 
increasing. Moreover, as children grow older it 
costs more to keep them. 

A more accurate statement is that the actual 
cost of the necessities, although greater now than 
a year or two ago, has not materially increased 
since 1870, but that the tastes and ideals of the 
people have made the expenses of the family 
greater. 

The education in hygiene has made a necessity 
of the bath-tub, which was formerly regarded 
as a luxury, and has insisted that all the plumb- 
ing be open. Theadditional plumbing, in turn, 
makes higher water-rates. 

The network of trolley-cars offers induce- 
ments to spend a nickel for a ride, and makes 
it easy to take shopping trips, on which other 
nickels are spent. The telephone means another 
outlay. Refrigeration has made possible a far 
more varied diet, but it is also a more expensive 
diet; and the cultivation of vegetables under 
glass has placed upon the poor man’s table in 
midwinter such articles of food as not even the 
rich could secure a generation or two ago. 

Finally, there is the matter of fashion, which 
now provides evening clothes for children whose 
| parents, in childhood, did not own a suit of any 
| kind. Even the humble shirt-waist, sensible as 
it is, means an increase in the laundry bills. 

Asa woman professor of household economics 
said, in an address in New York a few weeks 
ago, ‘‘We are told to drink certified milk, and 
yet cows refuse to give certified milk for less 
than fifteen cents a quart.’’ 

It may cost more to live now than it used, 
but whether the cost of living is greater is 
something which will bear examination. 


* 


THE FORESTRY PROBLEM. 


ll the main questions arising out of the 
general forestry problem are discussed, or 
at least touched upon, in the report of 

the Secretary of Agriculture on the southern 
Appalachian and White Mountain watersheds. 
The report was made for the purpose of in- 
forming Congress as to the advisability of pur- 
chasing and setting aside the regions mentioned 
as national forest reserves. Whatever Congress 
may do in the matter, the report and all kin- 
dred discussion of forests have great value in 
educating the country. 

On the proper care of forests in public and 
private hands depends primarily the supply of 
lumber for all future time. The insistence of 
experts on this point has stimulated interest in 
scientific cutting, the treatment of land which 
has been cut over, the protection of standing 
wood and young growth from fire. More than 
this, we have learned the value of trees in pre- 
venting the washing away of valuable soil and 
the consequent clogging of watercourses. 

Without trees the rains wear the land down 
to the bone; the melting snows run unchecked 





in the spring and cause destructive floods; 
streams which furnish power to mills cannot 
| have a regular flow, and reservoirs for public 
| water-supply cannot be maintained. Moreover, 
| entomologists tell us that a rapid diminution of 
| forest trees in any region destroys the balance 
| between tree life and the insect life that preys 
upon it, and so increases the burden on fruit- 
and shade-trees. 

The problem thus affects not only the lumber- 
man and the industries that depend on wood, 
but the whole community. Nature has estab- 
lished a relation between the forests of the 
North and the water that flows by New Orleans. 
Knowledge of this relation is a bond between 
the states beyond the power of politics to make 
or break. The public is becoming educated in 
the science of forestry and in the greater science 
of mutual dependence and responsibility. 


* ¢ ¢ 


Ithough the last patient was discharged from 
the bubonic plague hospital in San Francisco 

early in February, the vigilance of the health 
officers has not been relaxed. Unless all sources 
of infection are carefully guarded, it is feared that 
the disease will break out again in the spring. 
Three hundred and fifty men are engaged in ex- 
terminating the rats in the city, and when plague- 
infected rats are found in a house where no person 
has had the disease the building is disinfected. 
More than a hundred and fifty thousand rats 
have been trapped, and thousands more, no one 
knows how many, have died of poison that has 
been put in the holes and runs. The establish- 
ment of the fact that the plague is carried by fleas 
| from diseased rats has made it possible for the 
| health officers to work intelligently. 
ssi 
| eee in many parts of New England were 
awakened one extremely cold night early in 
| February by loud explosions and slight tremblings 
of the earth. They thought there had been an 
| earthquake, and were sure of it when they found 
| eracks in the ground an inch or two wide and 
from forty to a hundred feet long. But when 
| geologists were consulted, they said that the 
| eracks, as well as the explosions, were caused by 
| the frost, and were a repetition in frozen earth of 
| the rumblings and shaking that accompany the 
| freezing of a pond in very cold weather. 





ee of baseball will be interested in the tests 
of the new pitching-machine which have been 
going on at Harvard. Many a striker has felt, 
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when he stood at the plate, that the balls came to 
him from the pitcher’s box as if shot out of a 
eannon. Those who face the Harvard automatic 
pitching-machine will experience the reality, for 
the new device is really a cannon, which drives 
the ball by compressed air. The man who feeds 


it can regulate the speed of the balls by varying | 


the air pressure. Moreover, he can give the ball 
any desired curve. The curves are said to be 
peculiarly hard to judge because they are very 
“quick”; that is, they begin to swerve only just 
before they reach the batter. In one amusing 
thing all the batters agree: that the difficulty in 
hitting balls from the machine is due not so much 
to their speed or their curves as to the fact that 
there are no warning preliminary motions on the 
partofthe gun. Itsimply shoots. The corkscrew 


motions and windmill gyrations of the human | 


pitcher, on the other hand, not only confer pleasure 
on him and impress the spectators, but give useful 
information to the batter. 


*® © 


MISS ALTHEA’S EXPERIMENTS. 


f there is one thing that pleases Miss Althea 

Durand more than another it is to surprise a 
bit of exquisite sentiment or high feeling from 
a human being whose uncouth exterior promises 
nothing. But there are two notable instances of 
her experiments in this line which she wishes her 
fun-loving family would allow her to forget. 

One is the case of an old woodsman guide whose 
analytic descriptions of his own experiences and 
sensations had impressed Miss Althea as savoring 
of genius—so much so that she was eager to dis- 
play his talents to her incredulous friends. Ac- 
cordingly, one day, she lured him into telling the 
story of a bear fight before an audience, and just 
as he had reached the point where the great 
furious grizzly was towering over him in the 
narrow path, she interrupted with: 

“Now wait a minute, Matt. I want you to stop 


and describe to us exactly how you felt, standing | 


there, unarmed, facing that bear.” 

“Felt?” old Matt echoed, with tragic emphasis. 
“I felt like —’ He paused for a fitting comparison, 
and then astonished and disappointed his lady 
manager by finishing briefly, “I felt like I’d ruther 
’a’ paid fifty cents an’ seen that critter at a show.” 

The other memorable experiment took place 
one summer evening when she invited the little 
black housemaid to come out on the veranda and 
look at the moon. 

“You may sit down, Nancy,” she said, kindly, as 
the girl appeared, and then, leaning back jn the 
hammock herself, Miss Althea struck slow, soft 
chords on her guitar, and curiously watched the 
effect. 

It was a dream night in the South—balmy, per- 
fume-laden, all silver glow and mysterious shadow. 


Nancy sat silent, her hands dropped into her lap, | 
and presently a soulful expression stole over her | 


face. 

There were unmistakable pathos and yearning 
in the soft eyes; her thoughts had drifted far 
away. After along time Miss Althea said, softly: 

“Nancy, could you tell me just what you are 
thinking ?’’ 

“Law, Miss Althea—me ?” came the answer, with 
an embarrassed start. 

“Yes. Don’t be afraid. Stop, now, and try to 
recall exactly what you were thinking.” 

““Wan’ me to tell jes’ what I wuz thinkin’?” 

“Tes.” 

“Well —” 

“Go on.” 


Nancy hesitated. 


“Well”—slowly—‘‘I wuz thinkin’—I wuz thinkin’ | 


how it ’ud be to be walkin’ ‘long the road on a hot 
summer day—’thout yo’ shoes er stockin’s on— 
an’ jes’ feelin’ the wa’m dust comin’ raight up 
*tween yo’ toes.” 


THE MASON REVOLUTION. 


“7. so sorry Cousin Helen’s gone!” Marjory 
remarked, plaintively, as the family gathered 
at dinner-time. 

“Why, dear?” Anna asked. 
so much?” 

The child shook her head. 


“Do you miss her 


“T don’t mean that 


—I mean that we’re so much politer when we | 


have company.” 

The Masons looked at each other in consterna- 
tion. “‘Out of the mouth of babes!’” Portia 
murmured. Then she turned to Marjory. Portia 
had the kind of chin that meant determination. 
“How are we politer?”’ she asked. 

Marjory’s grave eyes travelled round the table 
as she thought it all out. 

“Why, papa talks,” she said, slowly. ‘“‘Papa’s 
real interesting when he talks to company. And 
mother fixes her hair prettier, and Jack passes 
things without being asked, and Anna laughs at 
the stories people tell, and you —” 

“Yes?” Portia encouraged her resolutely. 
“What do Ido, Marjory? What rare and elusive 
grace of mine appears only in the fostering atmos- 
phere of ‘company’ ?” 

“I—don’t know how to say it,” Marjory replied, 
wrinkling her forehead in the effort. “You seem 
nice and soft, and not loud and quick and bangy, 
the way you are sometimes.” 

It was too much for the family, and laughter 
relieved the tension. Portia’s mouth had a funny 
quirk as she repeated, gravely, “‘‘Nice and soft.’ 
Somehow the words do not present a particularly 
alluring ideal, but doubtless that is the fault of 
my dislike of the terms employed, not of the ideal. 


I call upon the family collectively to clear this | 


matter. 
pany?” 
The reply was a prompt and unanimous “No.” 
Portia drew a long breath. “Then,” she de- 
clared, “since I seem to be the greatest sufferer 
under this exceedingly clear and unprejudiced 
judgment, I move that hereafter the Masons 
amend their ways: that mother look her prettiest, 
that father entertain his family, that Anna show 
her graceful ‘company’ interest even in our old 
tales,—splendid practice, Nan!—that Jack extend 
‘company’ solicitude in the matter of passing 
things to his own people, that Portia—well, I'll 
promise to wrestle with Portia. In short, that we 


Am I too ‘soft’ in the presence of com- 
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wear our prettiest manners every day to each | 
other. Are you ready for the question? All in 
favor say aye.” 

“Aye!” cried the Masons. 

“Contrary-minded —” 

There was no response. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” Portia 
“the revolution is on.” 


announced, | 


* ¢ 


SIBBELL LUDINGTON’S RIDE. 


n incident of the Revolutionary War, as deserv- | 
A ing of its place in popular memory as Paul 
Revere’s ride, is recorded in the Journal of Ameri- 
can History. Coli Henry Ludington, while a mere 
boy, during the French and Indian War, was 
detailed to escort a company of invalid soldiers 
from Canada to Boston. This perilous duty and 
journey through the wilderness, undertaken in 
the dead of winter, was one of almost incredible 
hardship, but the gallant youth successfully accom- 
plished the task assigned to him. His daughter 
afterward showed that she was equally daring 
and courageous. 


Washington selected Colonel Ludington as an 
aide-de-camp at the Battle of White Plains, and 
afterward complimented him for his gallant con- 
| duct and soldierly bearing. 

The British expedition, consisting of two thou- | 
sand men, sent out to destroy the stores and 
munitions of war collected at Danbury, Connecti- | 
cut, reached that place Saturday, April 26, 1777. 

The guard, too small for protection and too | 
weak for active resistance, withdrew. Prepara- | 
tiens were immediately made to harass the enemy. | 
A messenger was despatched to Colonel Ludington 
to summon him to aid in the defense. 

The members of Colonel Ludington’s regiment 
were at their homes, which were miles apart and 
scattered over a wide territory. Tosummon them 
was no easy task. There was no one ready to do it. 

Sibbell, the young daughter of Colonel Luding- 

ton, a girl of sixteen, volunteered to undertake 
the service. She mounted her horse, equipped 
| with a man’s saddle, and galloped off on the road 
| in the dead of night. The next morning by break- 
fast-time the regiment had taken up the line of 
march and was in rapid motion toward Danbury, 
twenty miles distant. 








* & 


AN IMPROVIDENT GENIUS. 


hat genius is frequently wayward, improvident 
and uncertain in money matters a thousand 
anecdotes attest. It remained for Whistler, the 
famous artist, who died a few years ago, to give 
a new turn to the privileged eccentricity of genius 
in commercial dealings. The Dial tells the story: 


Whistler was once dunned by a creditor whose 
patience was exhausted, and who gave the painter 
notice that he would resort to legal measures 
unless payment was made by return post. 

The amount was eighteen pounds. The artist 
sought aid and advice of an acquaintance who 
lived in the neighborhood. He explained that he 
had a small balance in the bank, the amount of 
| which he could not remember. 

He gave his friend a note, and asked him to stop 
| at the bank on his way to business, find out how 
much the deposit lacked of eighteen pou, and | 
then make se yine amount, by way of temporary 
loan, so that Whistler could draw a check 
amount due. 

The friend agreed, visited the bank, and caused 
the clerks to look up Whistler’s account. After 
a minute’s search they submitted a memorandum 
which showed that James A. MeNeill Whistler 
had to his credit a balance of more than six thou- 
sand pounds. 


* & 


NOT PRETENTIOUS. 


en. Morris Schaff, in his recent book, “The 

Spirit.of Old West Point,” shows in a few 
| words how finely blended were Grant’s qualities 
and abilities. “Of all the oflicers of high rank 
whom I have met,” he says, “only Grant and Sher- 
man did not charge the atmosphere about them 
with military consequence. 


| 
| “While at City Point I frequently joined my 
| friends of General Grant’s staff, Porter, Babcock, 








or the 


‘Billy’ Dunn and others, at his headquarters. 
The general, in undress uniform, —— neat, but 
not fastidious in appointments, would sit at the 
door of his tent, or sometimes on one of the long 
settees that faced each other under the tent-fly, 
smoke, listen, and sometimes talk. And not a| 
soul of us, from the youngest to the oldest, ever 
had a thought of his rank. 
| “Without lowering his manner to the level of 
| familiarity, he put every one at ease by bis natural 
simplicity. | 
“He had none of the caprices of moods or vanity. | 
Quiet in his manner, gentle in voice, of absolute | 
—_ of speech, of unaffected, simple dignity, | 
xrant threw a charm round his camp-fire. 
“West Point never graduated a man who added 
so little austerity or pretense tothe peak of fame.” | 


® © 


UNHARDENED BY CUSTOM. 


t is strange what tricks even tutored nerves will | 
play. The strongest man will wilt into an un- 
| conscious heap under the vaccination lancet, or | 
| be reduced to abject faintness by the sight of 
| dentists’ implements. The Earl of Malmesbury, 
in his “Memoirs,” tells a little incident illustrative | 
| of this fact. 
A sad accident happened this afternoon to one 
| of the keepers, who blew off two fingers of his 


right hand in loading a gun. The fingers had to 
be immediately amputated. 





reat pluck. 


one hundred battles, 
retire. 
for his unmoved sang-froid. 





*® © 


EVOLUTION. 


| 

| ¥ the days when the higher education of women 
provoked more discussion than it does at the 

present time, a number of Cambridge University 


| 
| 


was born a wit and died a clergyman—were dis- 
cussing the establishment of women’s colleges. 
Hilton, says his biographer, Sir Robert Edge- 


“Of course,” he said, “when women get their 
degrees they will not be Bachelors but Spinsters 
of Art, and then after a while they will proceed to 
the degree of M. A.—MA.” 





| TELEGRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


All the gentlemen stood round to witness the 
operation and to encourage the man, who showed | 
; It was curious that every one bore | 
he sight calmly but Lord Raglan, who had seen | 
He fainted and had to} 
In action he is known to be remarkable | 


men—among them Arthur Clement Hilton, who | 


| 
cumbe, expressed himself in favor of the move- 
ment. | 





tifrice’’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. 
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For Farm and Garden 


Gregory’s Seed Catalogue is much larger 
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a crimson eye, the finest of the Altheass; no 
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Greider’s Fine Poultry Catalogue. 
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how to cure diseases, kill lice, make money. Only 
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Charm him with 
Nabisco 
Please her with Nabisco 


Delight and entertain everyone with 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 
They take the place of sweets and 


candies—blend harmoniously with 
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Reduce the heating bill 


It is not the first cost but the low cost of running that de- 
cides shrewd investors our way. You cannot skimp one 
dollar on first cost without 
wasting five dollars in the fuel 
and repair costs. The bank 
may pay 3% interest on the 
cash difference between the 
cost of putting in a hot-air fur- 
nace or stoves and the cost of 


AMERICAN IDEAL 


But money invested in our out- 
fits for Hot- Water and Low-Pres- 
sure Steam heating will yield many 
times 3% (many users save as 
high as 40%) by the great economy in fuel. IDEAL Boilers consume 
but little more of cheap soft coal or screenings to heat the entire house 
than a stove consumes of expensive hard coal to heat one room. 

They prevent drafts by keeping all rooms at an even temperature. The colds your 
family don’t catch make these heating outfits a joy and a saving. Then, too, the outfit 
will outwear the building—never needs repairs—becomes a per- 
manent part of your home investment. They save all around— 
from dollars to dirt—as no ashes, soot, or coal-gases are spouted 
into the living-rooms to destroy carpets and furnishings. 











After all, the comfort, convenience, and absolute control of inside 
temperature in any weather are most important. These benefits 
represent the real economy—the great big dividends on the heating 
investment which figures do not and cannot measure. 

Should you later sell your property, you get your full money back (not so 


with stoves or hot-air furnaces!), or you get 10% to 15% increased rentals. The 
banker will also make quicker and larger loans on property thus modernized. 





IDEAL Boilers 
supply necessary 
heat for 8 to 12 
hours in zero 
weather with one 
charging of coal. 


No tearing up necessary—put into OLD buildings, farm or city, in mid- 
Winter. Just the season to get the services of the most skillful fitters—the 
finest workmanship! Prices are now most favorable. Ask for free book, 
“*Heating Investments Successful”—it will make you a far better judge of 
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hen the chill of winter softens and the south 
wind brings a thaw, 

Sails a black ship up the heavens, and the captain 
cries, “Haw! haw!” 

Such a homely, hearty greeting, never yet mis- 
understood, 

And my heart laughs back an answer, “It is good, 
aye, it is good!” 

Waiting not for April’s passport, hear him give 
the countersign 

Loud and clear, his good ship freighted with a 
treasure that is mine. 

Every field’s a port of entry, all the duties have 
been paid, 

He is master, he is captain, and why should he be 
afraid? 

What cares he for stormy passage as he sails 
above the world? 

Never tempest can affright him,—helms are lashed 
and sails are furled,— 

And the dark ship rides in safety, he is free to 
come and go 

Over all the waste of waters, floating high or 
floating low. 

“Ship ahoy!” he hails, in passing smaller craft that 
come his way; 

Ah, the wintry day is warmer since I heard his 
eall to-day! 

Other ships may reach our harbors, other birds 
may come and go, 

“Ask me when the spring is nearing, I can tell 
you,” says the crow. 
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NOBLE NEW ENGLAND WOMAN 


recently published 
biography tells 
the story of a 
remarkable woman. It 
bears the title, ‘‘ The 
Life of Eliza Baylies 
Wheaton — A Chapter 
in the History of the 
Higher Education of 
Women.’? Yet Mrs. 
Wheaton herself went 
to no more advanced 
schools than a small 
academy and the so- 
called ‘‘ Young Ladies’ High School’ of 
Boston; and she was married when but nine- 
teen years old. 

Through seventy of her ninety-six years she 
bore an intimate relation to Wheaton Seminary, 
a school for girls, built and organized by the 
combined efforts of her father-in-law, her hus- 
band and herself, and after her husband’s 
death loved and fostered by her as the child of 
her heart. 

The story of the steady, brave, well-ordered 
years of this Christian gentlewoman makes 
reading as fascinating as it is wholesome. 
Although she herself lacked the so-called 
‘*higher education,’? her mind was always 
open to catch every forward movement in the 
process of fitting girls for life. When the school 
was opened in 1835 it represented the most 
advanced theories regarding women’s education. 
From that time until 1903, when a modern 
gymnasium was built, equipped with running- 
track, swimming-pool, fencing-room, and so 
on, Mrs. Wheaton was always ready to heed 
the latest word of progress for girls. That a 
character so conservative of all that was best 
in the past should have been at the same time 
so discerning of the promise of the future was 
of itself a title to distinction. 

Mrs. Wheaton was a rich woman, as riches 
were reckoned in the last century; but her 
manner of life was so quietly adjusted to her 
modest spirit that riches scarcely appeared in 
it. Comfort she loved and believed in. Luxury 
she ignored. 

The most potent force in her life was the 
sense that she was steward, keeper, to whom 
was entrusted the care of what was not her 
own. Childless and widowed, she took into 
her heart the needs which lay nearest her. 

‘The business of her life,’’? says her biog- 
rapher, ‘‘was chiefly the spending of her large 
income so that it might do the most good. 
Inside her cash-book she kept for many years 
this newspaper clipping: ‘I expect to pass this 
way but once; if, therefore, there be any kind- 
ness I can show, or any good thing I can do to 
my fellow human beings, let me do it now, let 
me not defer nor neglect it, for I shall not pass 
this way again.’ ’’ 

So broadly did she interpret her stewardship 
that when she died the sum she had to dispose 
of by will was hardly more than double what 
her annual income had been during most of her 
life. Instead of waiting to benefit her charities 
by will, she had given with a lavish hand and 
a wise judgment up to the very limit of her 
property. 

The inscription on her grave tells the simple 
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truth about her with touching directness: 
“‘She was gracious in all her ways, and the 


| world is better for her having lived in it.’’ 


* 


IN A CREVASSE. 


he last month of 1907 witnessed the largest 

and most distinguished gathering of moun- 

taineers on record. The Alpine Club cele- 
brated, in London, the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding. From a small society of thirty-one 
members, the organization has grown into a 
famous body of seven hundred. When it was 
started the club met with a storm of ridicule. 
The press denounced it as consisting of “suicidal 
monomaniacs,” and Ruskin poured vials of con- 
tempt on the members’ heads. “The Alps,” he 
wrote, “which your poets used to love so rever- 
ently, you look upon as.soaped poles in a bear- 
garden, which you have set yourselves to climb, 
and then to slide down again with shrieks of 
delight.” 


In spite of scorn, the club waxed strong and 

eat, and to-day is the parent of more than one 
jundred and twenty societies. It has conquered 
the — Alps, and is a worthy and accepted 
authority on matters of the mountain. Since 1863 
it has published a magazine entitled The Alpine 
Journal, the pages of which, besides much that 
is scientific, give also thrilling experiences of 
danger and hardship. The very first number of 
the periodical contains an account of an adventure 
by Mr. Longman, vice-president of the club at that 
time. Mr. Longman, with a small mg a 
a -, a boy of fifteen, was crossing the Aletse 
Glacier. 

“The accident to my son arose from the careless- 
ness of the guide. The crevasses were apparently 
unhidden, and the man neglected to tie the boy to 
him with the rope. Instead, he tied a knot in one 
end of his handkerchief and gave it to my son to 
hold, while he himself kept the other end. This 
precaution was worse than useless. 

“As I was walking ahead I heard an exclamation, 
and turning, saw that my son had Seonqpecese. 
He had fallen into a narrow crevasse. Rushing 

poor boy. To my inex- 
gee oe delight he answered, plainly and i, - 

e afterward ascertained that he was about fifty 
feet from us, hidden from our view. He was 
unhurt, and not beyond reach. 

“Weissenfliih, one of our guides, a young man 
quickly buckled on a belt, fixed it to a rope, an 
told us to lower him. My two friends, I and the 
two gm paid out the rope, slowly and gradually, 
all the time aes my son and receivin 
cheery answers inreply. At last Weissenfliih tol 
us he had reached the boy, and called us to draw 
them up. 

“Strongly and steadily we pulled both the lad 
and the guide as we believed, until, to our inex- 
pressible horror, we saw the guide wasalone. He 
said he had held my son by the collar, but the 
cloth was wet and his hand was cold, and the bo 
had slipped from his grasp. He said the lad h 
uttered a cry as he fell, but in my anxiety I had 
not heard it. One can sy my anguish. 

“Weissenfliih reached the surface exhausted, 
dispirited and overwhelmed with grief. He threw 
himself down on the ice in his agony. When he 
had recovered his strength he insisted on making 
another trial. None of the rest of the party was 
slender enough to pase his a ae the lips 
of the crevasse. This time we lowered a second 
rope with the guide, and he, on reaching the boy, 
fastened it to him. In a few moments my son, 
who had been buried in the ice for half an hour, 
stood safe beside me, cold but unhurt.” 





* ¢ 


MONEY IN MEXICO. 


n Mexico money circulates, as it has recently in 
| this country, from pocket to pocket. Accord- 

ing to a writer in the Mexican Herald, almost 
every Mexican in professional or business life 
carries on his person anywhere from two hundred 
to eight hundred dollars. Even the poor Indian 
in his blanket can more than likely produce a 
greater sum than the average traveller. 


It was but a few days ago that an instance of 
this kind was brought to attention. One Mexican 
of the middle class asked another in a casual way 
if he could change a thousand-dollar bill. The 
other pulled out a wallet from his inside pocket 
and counted out nearly two thousand dollars. 
Time after time this has happened, and it seems 
no uncommon thing for a Mexican of the middle 
class to carry befween one thousand and two 
thousand pesos on his person. 

The check idea seems to have taken but small 
hold as yet —s the citizens of Mexico, especially 
when amounts of less than one thousand dollars 
are concerned. They consider it much easier to 
pay oe cash than to give a check for amounts of 

ty dollars and one hundred dollars, and maintain 
with some amount of reason that a business deal 
ean be put through with better advantage when 
the cash is in sight. 

Even the Indians in the street ca: 
eash that would never be supposed 


amounts of 
be in their 
sone. They carry their money in a leather 

It, fastened round their bodies inside their 
trousers. These belts are hollow, and are open at 
one end. Into the open end the Indian slips his 
— or bills until he has the whole full. The belt 
hen is either taken off and hidden away, or the 
bills are changed for larger denominations and 
still carried round the y. But the Indian isa 
stickler for pesos duros (silver pesos), and prefers 
them to any other class of money except gold. 

To the Indian, money is money, and a bank-book 
stands for nothing in his way of reckoning. A 
check he will not accept under any circumstances, 
because he does not understand it. A coin or 
paper currency is what he is after, and that is 
what he keeps his hands on when he gets it. 


® 


THE HEALTHY NATIVE. 


66 hat the world is not so big, after all,” isa 
truism which has been numbered among 
the commonplaces. Nevertheless, con- 

demned as it thus is for lack of originality or 

brilliancy, it is a reflection which is constantly 
impressed upon the tourist. The Washington 

Star tells a story illustrative of this fact. 


The traveller from Washington was sitting on 
the upper deck of a Rhine steamer. As the little 
paddle-wheeler floated near the city of Cologne he 
gazed at the vine-clad hills with a rapt expression. 

“Think of it!”? he mused. ‘What a joy it must 

‘to have this splendor at one’s very elbow. 
Living in Sixteenth Street may be luxurious in its 
way, but I tell you there is an air of peace about 
this place that we haven’t got.” 

His gaze fastened upon a tall man in a plaid 
ulster who was —_ near by. Remarking upon 
his appearance, he said: 

“One thing the men know over here, they know 
how to live. Look at that middle-aged fellow. 
The very picture of rugged health! No pale-faced 
nervousness about him. His every line betokens 
a tranquillity of life that is way beyond riches. 
Take me, for instance; a nervous wreck at 


forty-five. This is my first vacation in eighteen 
ears. Dare say he takes one three times a year. 
Jatch one of my fellow citizens doing that! Find 
me an American of his age looking like that!” 

At that moment the stranger turned and nodded 
pleasantly. The tourist returned his salutation 
and opened conversation. 

“Das ist sehr —’ he began, in his word-book 


dialect. 
“Why not speak English?” asked the other, with 
a smile. 

“You speak it?” 

“Why shouldn’t 1?” With that he brought forth 
his card-case and presented his card, and when 
the two compared notes they found they had both 
been living in Washington for more than five years. 


“SAP WEATHER.” 
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hen in the orchard trees we hear 

At early morn the robin’s cheer ; 
When first the bluebird pipes his song ; 
When days grow mild and twilights long ; 
When brooks grow big and snow-drifts small, 
And few and large the flakes that fall ; 
When lazy crows the valleys fill 
With homely music, and each hill 
Stands frosty in the dawning still; 
When days are sunny and nights freeze ; 
Then sugar-makers tap the trees. 


* © 


GETTING BACK AT UNCLE. 


66 ow are you fixed to-day, Uncle Jim?” 

H asked the bright young man. “Do you 

feel like lending —’ But that was as far 

as he got, for Uncle Jim interrupted hastily. 

Then, says a writer in the Chicago News, a con- 

versation followed which proved a surprise to 
Uncle Jim. 


“T’m sorry to say I don’t,” responded the elder 
man. “This money stringency has affected me to 
some extent. I am sorry to see that you are 
needing money again. It seems to me that a 

oung — 

“Bless you! I’m not needing money,” said the 

oung man, cheerfully. “It’s true that I haven’t 

ny _— amount laid by for investment as yo 
but I have enough to carry me along and satisfy 
my frugal wants. I’m sorry to hear that you are 
feeling poverty’s pinch. I’mafraid that you aren’t 
atten ing to business diligently.” 

*““‘What!” gasped the senior. 

“Business is a thing that nobody can afford to 
neglect,” continued the bright young man. “In- 
dustry is the key to success. You may smile, but 
you Will live to find that there is truth in what I 
am saying. A little self-denial and a little effort 
will do wonders, and you’ll soon see the results.” 

“Is this costing you much of an effort?” asked 
the senior. 

“T am quite willing to make it,” returned the 
young man, cheerfully. “I’m just talking for 
— good. You’ve got to remember that people 

on’t think any more of you for throwing mone 
away. Another thing to remember is that it’s the 
small things that count. Take care of the pennies. 
and the pounds will take care of themselves. It 
= got twenty-five cents, don’t spend thirty. 

ever spend all your income. 

“And save. That’s the great thing—save. If it 
isn’t more than a few cents every week, you will 
find Ld the end of the year that it has mounted u 
to quite a tidy little sum, and if you keep it up an 

et the habit, it won’t be very long before you will 

a capitalist. Ona small scale, perhaps, but a 
capitalist. I’d like you to try to remember all 
this, uncle.” 

“Will you kindly tell me why I’m favored with 
this excellent counsel?” inquired the veteran, 
sarcastically. 

“Certainly, sir,” replied the bright young man. 
“T saw just as soon as I struck you that you 
were preparing to hand it to me, and I thought 
I’d head you off, and at the same time show you 
that your former kind advice hasn’t fallen on deaf 
ears. 


* 


KILLED BY A “BARE.” 


rthography plays a larger part in the 
O universe of literature than is perhaps 

admitted. A child’s artless attempts at 
spelling are refreshing and enjoyable to the mature 
mind, jaded with monotonous accuracy. A little 
variation from the accepted mode is refreshing. 
Bad spelling which is studied and deliberate is, 
however, seldom amusing because it is so obvi- 
ously the result of an effort; but such spelling as 
distinguishes the journal of Jacob Fowler, written 
in 1821, is so spontaneous and natural that it pro- 
vokes a smile even when used to describe a tragedy. 


While we ware Picking grapes a Gun Was fyered 
off and the Cry of a White Bare Was rased. We 
Ware all around in an Instant and Each man Run 
his own Cors to look for the desperet anemal. 

The Bare lay Close until the are in a few feet 
of it When it Sprung up and Caught Lewis and 
Pulled Him down. In an Instant A large do 
which belongs to the Party atacted the Bare with 
such fury that it left the man. he got , and Run 
a few steps but Was overtaken by the Bare. 

I was my Self down the Crick and Heard the 
dredfull Screems of the man. noing the distance 
Was so grate I Cold not get there in time to Save 
the man It is Easier to E n my feellings than 
discribe them But before got to the place of 
action the Bare Was kiled. 

It appeers the mans head Was In the Bares 

mouth at least twice and When the monster give 
the Crush that Was to mash the mans head it 
petng too large for the Span of His mouth the 
a ; oes out—only the teeth Tore the Skin to 
e bone. 
The Wounds Ware Sewed up as well as Cold be 
done arene no Surgon. the man still held his 
under Standing but Said I am kiled I heard my 
Skul Brake. he Spoke Chearfully on the Subject. 
he lived till the third day. after doing all We 
Cold for the man We turned our atention to the 
Bare and found Him a large fatt anemal. 


* © 


EDUCATED WHILE THEY WORK. 


\ K perk in a Cuban cigar factory of the best 

class is agreeably spiced with entertain- 

ment. According to the Cuba Review 

and Bulletin, not only does every cigar-maker 

have plenty of light and air, a leather-covered 

chair to sit on and the privilege of keeping on his 

hat while he works, but he is entertained mean- 

while with novels and newspapers, song and dis- 
cussion. 


The factory reader sits at the rear of the work- 
room, enthroned upon an elevated stand. He is 





my from the private funds of the cigar-makers, 
he cost to each man ranging from ten to fifteen 


y | average candidate for citizenshi 








cents a week. This covers the cost of the books, 
novels and newspapers, as well as a salary of 
thirty-nine dollars. which is paid the president of 
the reading committee to make up for the time he 


is supposed to lose from his work while engaged 
in counting votes or — the weekly collection. 

The readers earn from ot to sixty dollars a 
week, reading for a period of three or four hours 
aday. As arule, each factory has two readers, 
and newspapers are taken up in the morning and 

Ks or novels in the afternoon. 

The selection of the book or novel to be read is 
an interesting feature. It takes the character of 
a political election, each man voting for the book 
he wants. The president of the re ng committee 
counts the votes and announces the winning book, 
pon one sl een bought and placed in its turn 

rez 


Those who cannot read or write are yet kept 
informed in this way on public questions, and are 
able to discuss intelligen Wy problems of national 
and municipal interest. They seem to be well 
informed on scientific discoveries and other 
matters. 

It is frequently the case that the newspapers 
have editorials or articles which arouse the patri- 
otic feelings of the men. Then the reading is 
stopped, voices are heard commenting on the sub- 
ject treated, and their knife, or chaveta, is struck 
violently on the flat surface of their working-table. 
his is their mode of applauding. 

Sometimes the national hymn and other popular 
airs are intoned, but singing is reserved for im- 
—— occasions, such as the victory of a Cuban 
n 
hai 





a foreign country in some athletic contest, in a 
game be from some of the baseball 
teams which visit Havana each year. The excite- 
ment, however, only lasts for a few minutes, work 
is at once resumed, and the only voice heard in the 
big room is that of the reader. 


GETTING THEIR ‘ PAPERS.” 


hen future citizens of this country apply 
W for naturalization papers native traits 

are pretty likely to crop out, sometimes 
humorously. One day at the United States Natu- 
ralization Bureau in New York City, says a writer 
in the Sun, a Hebrew wanted to leave his watch, 
and still another a diamond ring, as security for 
the fee of one dollar. But the most characteristic 
attempt of all was made by a Hebrew who, when 
he was about to hand over the necessary fee, 
received a sudden inspiration. 


“Meester,” said he, “I haf only ninety-t’ree 
cent, Vill it do?” 

“No, sir,” replied the clerk. “This government 
is conducting no bargain-counter. One dollar, not 
a cent more nor less,” whereupon the applicant 
drew from his pocket the remaining seven cents 
one by one, and paid with a sigh. 

“What is your occupation?” asked the clerk of 
a bronzed son of Italy. Ee 

“A Teddy bear,” was the quick and astonishing 


reply. 

Tg same _— was put to an Irishman, and 
he replied, “I’m married,” in a tone that implied 
it was occupation enough. 

“What advantage have you here that you didn’t 
have in the old country?” a native of Bohemia 
was asked. . 

“T gan vote for Teddy Rosenfeld,” he answered, 
with a smile of beatitude. 

Not the least of the difficulties which the 
has to contend 
with is the English language. Many come before 
the clerk with only a few stock phrases that have 
been learned by rote, and which can help them 
but little in comprehending the eg ae they 
must answer to get their —— Many ludicrous 
mistakes occur as a result. 

A short time ago an Italian was told that it 
would be necessary for him to go before a notary 

ublic and swear before him that he had lost his 

rst papers before duplicates could be granted. 

“A notary Republican!” he ejaculated. “A Re- 

ublican! Me no like Republicans. I have 

riend, Democrat. I go to heem. Me no go to 
Republican,” he repeated, and started to leave 
the room. 

He was finally made to understand that politics 
had nothing to do with the matter. 

An Irishman, aang, secured his final papers, 
and ?_ brought before Judge Lacombe to be 
sworn, the last act of the process of citizen- 
making, was asked the usual question: 

“Are you a polygamist?” 

ME ae ndade Oi’m not.” 

The tone of the answer led the court to suspect 
that the candidate for citizenship was not fully 
alive to the significance of the word. 

*Do you know what polygamist means?” asked 


the  . ge. 
“Indade Oi don’t.” Thereupon the court en- 
lightened him. 

“Isn’t one woife enough? Oi haven’t anny, and 
it’s a-plenty,” was the new citizen’s comment. 


® © 


ANYTHING BUT A COOK-STOVE. 


n the early days of the settlement of New Eng- 
| land the custom of sending packages by neigh- 

bors who journeyed to different parts of the 
country was an established one. The note-book 
of Schoolmaster Joseph Hawley of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, when he started on a trip to 
Boston, was filled with such varied items as: 
“Captain Partridge, a dial, and a dish kettle,” 
“son Joseph, speckled red ribbon; whistles, 
buckles and fish hooks,” “a shilling worth of 
plumb and spice,” “2 psalters, a bason and a quart 
pot.” In “Old Paths and Legends of the New 
England Border” Katherine M. Abbott says that 
it was the same even as late as Judge Lyman’s 
day; his daughter, Mrs. Lesley, writes of it in 
“Recollections of My Mother”: 


There were no expresses then, and so when it 
was known in the village of Northampton that 
Judge and Mrs. Lyman were going to Boston,— 
and they always took pains to make it known,—a 
throng of neighbors were coming in the whole 
evening before, not = to take an affectionate 
leave, but to bring parcels of every size and shape, 
and commissions of every variety. 

One came with a dress she wanted to send toa 
—— at school; one brought patterns of dry- 
goods, with a request that Mrs. Lyman would pur- 
chase and bring home dresses for a family of five. 
And would she go to the orphan asylum and see 
if a good child of ten could be bound out to an- 
other neighbor? Would Mrs. Lyman bring the 
child back with her? 

The neighbors walked into the library, where 
the packing was going on, and when all the family 
trunks were filled my father called out heartily, 
“Here, Hiram, bring down another trunk from the 
garret, the largest you can find, to hold all these 
parcels!” 

A little boy came timidly in with a bundle nearly 
as large as himself, and ‘‘would this be too large 
for Mrs. Lyman to carry to grandmother?” 

“No, indeed. Tell your mother I’ll carry any- 
thing short of a cooking-stove.” 

“Another trunk, Hiram,” said my father, “and 
ask the driver to wait five minutes.’ 

Those were the times when people could wait 
five minutes for a family so well known and be- 
loved. Our driver had only to whip up his horses 
a little faster. 
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Said the impudent Fido, «A day when the wind blows is certainly gay, and to spoil a good hat, there’s no fun quite like that, so | really must keep on my way.” 
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THE DOG THAT DANCED. 


By Edward W. Frentz. 


no school. All the week the ice on the ponds 


|’ was Saturday, and so, of course, there was | 


had been growing thicker and thicker, to 
the great joy of the Conway boys, James and 
Arthur, and their friend, George Arnold; for 
their fathers had told them that if the ice was 
strong enough by Saturday they might skate 
down across Long Pond and go through the 
pass to Big Island Lake. 

It was found that the ice was thick enough, 
so about ten o’ clock they started. Their mothers 
had put up luncheons for them, and the boys 
were going to build a fire on the ice, near the 
shore, to keep warm while they ate, and perhaps 
cook some bacon by sticking the slices in the 
ends of split sticks, and holding it over the fire. 

The ice was so clear that the boys, by putting 
their faces down close to it, could look through 
it like a pane of glass, and see things on the 
bottom, near the shore, and dead leaves moving 
slowly along toward the outlet. Once George 
saw a fish—a big pickerel, as long as his arm. 

By the time they reached the foot of Long 
Pond it was nearly 
noon, and the boys were 


——— 












THE TWO 


A gay little birdling, so they say, 

Sang in the sunshine all the day — 
“Chippety wink and chippety wee, 

isten — listen — listen to me. 

Chickamaree — from morn till night 

I sing, sing, sing while the day is bright. 

But when clouds arise then away I fly 

And hide in the branches high, high, high ; 

For no little bird can sing, you know, 

When clouds are hovering dark and low.” 


SINGERS. 


A dear little maiden, so I’ve heard, 
Sang as gaily as any bird — 
“Trala la la—” so sweet and so clear 
That all in sound of it turned to hear. 
“Trala la la —” still day by day 
She sang in the sunshine bright and gay. 
But when clouds arose her chirrup and trill 
Came merrier, sweeter, clearer still, 
For she said, “ ’Tis the very time for cheer 
When all the world is dull and drear.” 


Pp ~— _ .) 
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FAST AND SLOW. 
By Agnes Lewis Mitchill. 
My clock’s such a pompous fellow ; 
Ve—ry slow does — he — go, 
And he speaks with solemn sound: 
“ Too — much — haste — is — a — waste. 
Just for so long I was wound, 
Just so fast must travel round!” 





My clock’s such a busy fellow ; 
Very quick is his tick, 
Hurrying the time away. 

“ Must not wait! Can’t be late!” 
So he says the livelong day. 
Tell me, what does your clock say ? 


PUZZLES. 


1. QUERIES. 

Who said, “Be sure_you are right and then go 
ahead?” Who said, “Nothing except a battle lost 
can be so melancholy as a battle won?’”’ Who said, 
“T make war on the living, not on the dead?” Who 
said, ““My children, if you lose sight of your colors 
rally to my white plume. You will always find it 
in the path to honor and glory?””, Who said, “Let 
me die in my old American uniform in which I 
fought my battles. 
ting on any other?” 


God forgive me for ever put- 


2. RIDDLE. 

Though quite unmarked my wondrous powers, 
I surely fill a mighty place ; 

Without me this fair world of ours 
Vould lose its store of grace. 

No spring would come, no songsters fair; 
Men would sin instead of sing, 

And there would be no goodness anywhere— 
And bells would cease to ring. 

No morning then and yet no night, 
With all my might I could not bring 

The smallest ray of light, i 
For I’m the end of everything. 


3. AUTHOR’S PUZZLE. 
An author and two lines of a famous poem. 

My 12483 is the name of a famous Bible charac- 
ter; my 567 is an oft repeated question as to 
method; my 1312910 is to be found about the 
house ; my 1115 14 is in use as I make this puzzle. 
Be not discouraged if it is not easy to solve. 
Ever so many find the 

humble task impossible. 

And there’s no need of 








so hungry that they —— 
decided to have their : 
luncheon at once. They 
wanted some dry wood 
to make the fire, so they 
all took off their skates 
and laid them down on 
the ice by the boxes of 
luncheon. Then they 
went back a little way 
into the woods on the 
shore, for the sticks. 
Each boy gathered a 
big armful—so big that 
it stuck way up in the 
air in front of him and 
almost kept him from 
seeing where he was go- 
ing. But they pushed 
their way through the 
bushes to the ice again, 
and dropped the wood 
in a pile for their fire. 
Just then they heard 
a crackling in the 
bushes. They turned 
and saw a big, funny- y 
looking dog coming out. we 
He was shaggy, and a i 
kind of dirty brown in 
color ; and he had small 
eyes, very black, that 
twinkled, and a sharp 
nose that kept quivering 
and wrinkling up. 
When he saw the boys 
he stopped a moment, 








Once | dreamed that the backs of our books were just doors, 
Which those named on them pushed open wide, 
And proceeding to step to the edge of the shelf, 
Took their places in front, just outside. 


~ 
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aE WHO ARE THEY? 
Be Gs Js Be { 


Here they are in a row. 


She’ll be able and willing to tell. 





I am sure you know all of them well. 
If you can’t, ask your grandfather’s daughter. 


hurry. No one can hope 
for first place, but like 
everything else done in 
the home, patience is re- 
quired. 


4. DROPPED LETTERS. 

e-p-r-, a wild animal; 
-i-u-e-a-t, an officer in 
the army; -u-i-i-a-, 
pertaining to a city; 
-i-h-r-a-, one who spends 
much time on the water ; 

a. j a-, something 
which comes every four 
years. 


5. CHARADE. 
My first the children like 
to do, 
Careless and free, 
For every trifle, old and 
new, 
They chance to see. 
And so my second is un- 
learned 
As time goes by; 
Because my whole, de- 
spised and spurned, 
They often cry. 


6. HIDDEN AMERICANS 
AND THEIR SAYINGS, 
I. 

I would go with you, 
but I had rather stay 
here. You will be right 
back, sooner than the 
3 others. Bring me data of 
= the convention, and re- 
member I was once presi- 
dent of the association. 
Nan and Henry are to be 
there, and so is Clayton. 


Can you guess all their names? I. 


I suppose the proposed 
bridge will cross the river 
at this point. To fight 
the question of separa- 
tion of the towns is fool- 


I’m sure 








and put his nose up in 

the air and _ sniffed. 

Then he walked slowly out on the ice toward | 
the boys’ luncheon. His walk was ungainly. 

‘*‘What a big dog he is!’’ said James; and 
indeed he was—bigger than any the boys had | 
ever seen before. 

‘‘And what a funny walk he has!’’ said 
George. Then the other boys noticed it, too— | 
a kind of roly-poly, waddling walk, as if he | 
were made of jelly, all shaky. They had-never | 
seen a dog walk like that before. 

The dog did not pay any attention to the | 


through the air, the big dog suddenly stood up | up a great ery, but George and Arthur did not 
on his hind legs and caught the stick in one of | let go of him, although they, too, were very 
his paws, just as a boy will catch a baseball | much frightened. 
bat which another boy tosses to him. Then| Then, all at once, there came a great shouting 
the boys were astonished and terrified to see | and crashing in the bushes, and out popped a 
him begin to dance on his hind legs, moving in little man with high boots and a red flannel 
a cirele, balancing the stick, swinging his head | shirt and a fur cap. His eyes were big and 
up and down, and making a funny noise that black, and his hair curly; and in his ears he 
was partly growl and partly as if he were trying | had little rings of gold. He talked very loud 
to sing when he had a bad cold. | to the bear, and seemed to be scolding him, but 
“It’s a bear! It’s a bear!’ cried George |the boys could not understand what he said. 


boys, but kept right on toward the lunch-boxes | and Arthur together ; and getting James by the | He walked right up to the bear and slapped 


they had left on the ice. 
cross, and they went a few steps toward him, | 


He did not seem to be | hand, they all three started to run. 


a him twice across the face with his hand. The 
Now every boy knows how hard it is to run | bear whined, and began to dance all the faster. 


and shouted and shook sticks at him, which they | on ice without skates. You keep slipping and | Then the little man took a big collar from his 


took from the pile of wood. Then he growled, | 
but kept right on toward the luncheon. 
‘*Throw your stick at him,’’ said James to 
Arthur. ‘‘Perhaps that will scare him.’’ 
Arthur threw the stick, but as it whirled 


pocket and strapped it round the bear’s neck, and 


sliding, and you cannot turn quickly at all. 

Before the boys could reach the shore, the bear, began to lead him away by arope. Just before 
moving in a cirele, had got between them and | he went he turned to the boys and said, with a 
the land, and in trying to turn, James slipped | smile that showed his white teeth, ‘‘Bad Beppo! 


and slid right ahead, toward the bear. He set) Runaway. Nolikedance. Get cold, get seek.’’ 


ish. It is out on this line 
that the old turnpike 
went. If it is the part 


that takes in the pond 
the mill will have to go. 
All summer the farmers have been 
Well, there is no charter 


I am sorry! ! 
brin ping their grain. 
granted yet. 

I. 

To the advantage of all, the victor saw his tri- 
umph, and he assured them he would not be long 
in making a demonstration. The banquet was 
spread, and the fruit spoils soon. They hung up 
the Union Jack so noticeably in front of the speak- 
ers, it created feeling. 


7. WORD PUZZLE. 
When one-fifth of grand takes three-fourths of hear, 
Then invite your relations far and near, 
And the whole can be made into pickle sweet, 
For you and I to enjoy a treat. 


8. GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

One of the peninsulas of Asia. A village near 
Oxford, England, distinguished for its little Nor- 
man church. A name for the epper mart of New 
York City. A group of islands belonging to Japan. 
A lake of North America. One of the United 
States west of the Rocky Mountains. 

When rightly guessed and placed one below the 
other, the letters across the square from the upper 
left-hand corner to the lower right-hand corner 
will spell the name of the dark continent. 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St. 8t., , Melrose, Mas Mass. 
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Don’t Throw it. —— 


ar 
ot Water 


USE COLLETTE’S PATENT PATCHES. 
Mend all leaks in all utensils—tin, 
»yrass, copper, graniteware, hot water 
bags, e te. No solde 2, cement or rivet. 
; fit any surface. 
| Send for parecer pkg. "10e. Complete pkg. 
| assorted sizes, 25c. post-paid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 330, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Hatch Chickens by Steam 
with the 

EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR 


‘or WOODEN HEN 


Economical and perfect hatching. Ab- 
solutely reliable and _ self-regulating 
Send for free Thousands in use to-day 


catalogue B GEO. H. STAHL, Box 14, Quincy, Ill 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 








laborers continues to be far in excess of the 
inflow of immigration. From January 1st to 
February 15th the records of steamship lines 
at the port of New York showed nearly four 
times as many departures as arrivals of foreign 
laborers. The outgoing numbered 87,443, and 
the incoming only 22,859. 


—— with France.—The proposed 
treaty of arbitration with France, which 
awaits ratification by the Senate, to which | 
reference was made in this column last week, 
provides for the submission of all questions and | 
difficulties which may arise between the two 











BLIZZARD 


grow th 
by themillion, To 


prove they are healthy and 
vigorous we offer 

old ensosetn which y owners. Mailing 
expense 65 ct., W 
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unning Water with Force | 


for Your Home 

Our perfect,simple equipment, 

placed anywhere, with ordinary 

air pressure, does it. No over- 

head tanks to leak or freeze. & 
Plenty of running water 

everywhere, also fire pro- 


tection— a 
that’s 
the 


Water Supply System 
For country homes; public buildings; 
towns. Satisfaction guaranteed. As > 
for free book, “How | Solved the © Pa = 
Water Supply Problem.”’ Send today. 

LEADER IRON WORKS 
L Wester and Main Offices, 2170 Jasper Street, DECATUR, ILLINOIS, 
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L Western Branch, Dept. B, 120 W. 11th Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Direct from the Mill. 


YOUR SPRING SUIT 


will cost a fourth less if you buy the cloth 
from us. We have been selling direct to 
consumers for over 20 years, and have en- 
thusiastic patrons from Maine to Hawaii. 
Fancy Suitings, Broadcloths, Meltons, 
Serges, P. Coverts 
for women’s and ¢ hildren’ 3 dresses, suits 
and coats make only high-grade 
cloths. You cannot afford to buy else- 
where until you have seen our exquisite 
fabries. Write to us to-day for samples. 
HOPEWELL MILLS, Dept. C, Hopewell, Conn. 


Established 1836. 








Easily “Grown 
and Favorite 


Four Flowers. 


A genuine BARGAIN made 
to introduce my Flower — 
to new customers 

Including free copy of the 
daintiest catalogue published 





which tells how to grow 
flowers from seed. 

: New Climbing Nasturtiums, 
Nasturtiums Madam Gunther's Hybrids. 
A new section, obtained by artificial hybridizing, 
distinguished by dark-colored foliage and flowers 
of a richness and variety of coloring not to be 
found in any of the different classes of Nasturtiums 
heretofore grown. Colors in these new hybrids 
include various shades of rose, salmon, bright 
red, pale yellow, etc., either self-colored or spot- 
ted, mottled, striped or margined. . ‘ 

Over roo colors an 
Royal Show Pansies markings; all the 
largest flowering and finest vari- 
eties that can be secured in 
Europe. Without question the 
BEST strain of Pansy wr 

Finest Mixed. Of a 
Asters the best varieties, such 
as Victoria, Perfection, Comet, 
Harlequin, New Queen, etc. : 
Over 40 named 
Sweet Peas ee of Eck- 
fords best European and American 

named sorts. Zhe very dest. 

One Packet of each variety for only 10c. & 

and the names and ad ire sses of two of 
your flower-l v 


Pioneer Seedswoman 
f America. 


. A. LIPPINCOTT, 





M 
602-604 10th ‘st. 8 S., 











Sprague’s 
“« Junior 
League’”’ 
Baseball Shirt 


and Pants. 


Perfect fit, thorough] 
made. Gray flannel, 
with blue collar 
and cuffs. Cap to 
match. Fast colors. 
Don’t buy old-fash- 
ioned paddedsuits; 
they’r out of date. 
Ask Junior 
League” at the store 
where you buy your 
clothes 

Sent post- paid (shirt 
and trousers) for 


95 Cents 

















if your store hasn’t 
them. Money refunded 
if poe satisfac tor UW. 
Full ‘ap to match and 
vel belt with stitched 
League edges and adjustable 
Cut buckle, 20c. addition- 
and al. Sizes 8 to 16 years. 
Vv In ordering by mail 
ery give size of last suit 
Latest of clothes. 
Design. PRED'K. H.SPRAGUECO. 


60 Main St., Orange, Maas. 





For Only 10c. 


for 1908, and Floral Culture, | 





Minneapolis, Minn. | 











powers to The Hague Court of Arbitration 
established in 1899; with the exception of those 


independence or the honor of either country, or 
which affect the interests of other powers. 
| France has already made similar treaties with 
| Great Britain, Italy, Spain and Holland. 





ords and Commons.—The British pre- 
mier, Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman, has 
announced that the two Scottish land bills 
which were passed by the House of Commons 
at the last session, but rejected by the House of 
Lords, will be revived and passed by the lower 
house under closure, and will then be sent to 
the House of Lords for reconsideration. This 
will be the first time that a measure has been 
resubmitted to the House of Lords during the 
life of a single Parliament. At the last session 
the peers rejected the bills on the ground that 
they received them only 24 hours before proroga- 
tion, and therefore had no time for their proper 
consideration ; but the proposed action of the 
premier will remove that objection, and will 
raise the direct question of the right of the 
House of Lords to continue to block the execution 
of the policy of the government. 


eform in Macedonia has been indefi- 
nitely postponed by the action of Germany 
| in withdrawing from the concert of the powers, 
| which had been pressing for better conditions 
there. Germany has not only refused assent to 
the joint note of the powers, but instead has 
agreed to the counter proposals of Turkey, which 
provide that Turks instead of Europeans shall 
be appointed inspectors of courts, in return for 
which the Turkish government would consent 
to extend the mandate for European officers of 
the gendarmerie, which expires this month. 


the courts, the command of the gendarmerie 
by Europeans avails little. 


& 





ailroad Concessions, actual or desired, 

influence the attitude of some of the powers 
toward Turkey. Germany wishes concessions 
from Turkey for the Bagdad Railway ; Austria 
| wishes to construct a line through the Turkish 
| district of Novi-Bazar to form a connecting 
link in its railroad from Vienna to Saloniki 
and Athens ; and Russia wishes a concession for 
a line connecting Antivari or Dulcigno, on the 
Montenegrin coast, with the Danube. This 
scheme conflicts with that of Austria. The 
German foreign office has given its support to 
the Austrian project; and both Austria and 
Russia have refused to codperate with the British 
plan to hunt down marauding bands in Mace- 
donia by the use of mobile columns commanded 
by Europeans. These various disagreements 
and conflicts of interest indicate a general | 
break-up of the European concert with refer- | 
ence to Turkish questions. 

& 

orway is one of the smaller states of 

Europe which, by reason of geographical 
| position, might easily become involved in strug- 
| gles of the greater powers. It is therefore a 
| matter of more than usual importance to the 
promotion of international peace that a treaty 
| has been signed between France, Great Britain, 
| Germany, Russia and Norway, which guaran- 
tees the independence and territorial integrity 
of Norway. 
| was signed some time ago, have just been made 
| public. 





| and the signatories agree to recognize and respect 
| the integrity of Norway, and to act together 
for its support in the event of its being menaced 
by any other power. The treaty is for 10 years, 
and it will remain in force for a second decade 
if it is not nullified within 8 years after its 
inauguration. a 
A Comoremice of the difficulty regarding 

the registration of Hindu residents of the 
Transvaal has been reached by an agreement 
on the part of the leaders of the Indian com- 
munity to register voluntarily within three 
months, provided that the taking of finger-print 
impressions is dispensed with in the case of 


through refusal to comply with the law remitted. 
The government accepted this agreement, and 





released the Hindus who had been imprisoned. 


he Outward Movement of foreign | 


matters which concern the vital interest, the | 


But with the Turks in full administration of | 


50 Cuban, unused. 
STAMPS 1000 Quaker Hinges. ) Quaker 
lset Honduras, 2 unused. Stamp Co. 


lset Nicaragua,2 unused. ( 
lset Ecuador, 2 unused. ) Toledo, 
1 Perforation Gage. Ohio. 


ALL 5 10c. 





A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 







reach of all. A marvel of 
-. Simplicity. Any boy or girl 
=~ can fly it. Tandems delight 


both young and old. 

Special Introductory Size 
by mail, 10c., 3 for 25e. 
Agents a ted everywhere. 
Dat Wy: hi: 


Arch st remont, Ohio. 


YOUNG MEN >= 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY is from 4 to 5 months. 
Situations Guaranteed. We have contracts to 
furnish several big railroads with operators. 
| Good Wages Every Month in Year. 
| Oldest, largest and best school. Railroad wire for 
actual business practice. Can earn board if desired. 
Estab. 3 years. Illustrated Booklet Free. Write to-day. 
| VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, FDS Wis. 


SSEEDS 














For fresh- 
ness, purity and reli- 
ability, Ferry’s Seeds 


are in a class by them- 
selves. Farmers 
have confidence 
in them because 


can be relied up- 
ou. Don’t experi- 
ment with cheap 
seeds—your sure- 
ty lies in buying 
seeds sent out by 


and trustworthy 
house. 


Ferry’s Seed Annual 
for 1908 is FREE. Address 


they know they | 





a conscientious | 


D.M. FERRY &CO.,Detroit,Mich. | 





f THE WORCESTER 








ints Your Name, Pes‘sSarenci 206, 
Pri 








Marks 
anything 
or with Name, town and state on, 25c. 
PERKINS RUBBER STAMP CO.,P-1,New Haven,Conn. 








Elastic Stockings 


WEAR LONGEST, are MADE TO MEASURE and 
are SOLD AT PRICES NO OTHER MANUFAC- 
TURER CAN MEET. bet dh - — for free booklet 
telling how to relieve VARI E VEINS and giv- 
ing directions for pod sweeney Goods m 
durable. Lowest Prices in the United States. 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 
| _—Dept. Y, 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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Fx WE SHIP >" APPROVAL 


@ cent deposit, the freig 
A ef allow 10 DAYS | FREE TRIAL. 
; NLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1908 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICES 22 
abicycle or 
Vana pair of tires from anyone at any price 
~Vuntil you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS fctine* it: 


money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 

y pe. E and sundries at aif sped — 

jot Wait: write ¢oday for our special o, 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L51, Chicago 
















CLASS PINS sxcc: 


ADGES 


For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material 
Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more than 

shown in illustration. 

Silver Plate, $1.00 
doz. Sample 10c. 
— ver, 
$2.50 doz. 






Teyer:) 


Sample 25c. 
ni ee new and handsomely illustrated 











No Other Food Product Has 
a Like Record 


Baxer’s Coconl € 
50 


_ Highest Awards 
in 
Europe and 
America 


127 


Years of Constantly 
Increasing 
Sales 


WALTER BAKER & G0., Ltd. 


{Established 1780] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 














talog shows new styles in GOLD AND 
SIL’ VER. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- ¢ 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 











prices. Special designs and estimates free. 
-—-BASTIAN BROS. CO., ith Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


JENNEN'S 


CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
and all skim troubles, “4 /ittle 
higher tn price perhaps than 
wt a@veason for it.”” 

having and after bath- 
r mailed on receiptof 

original). Samfple/ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 








XRAY] 
\|Stovel Poliay 


on, 

Trade-Mark ee U.S. Pat. Off. 
Makes blacking a stove 
dealer g@ a pleasure. Easily applied 
Sor it. — safe — clean — economical — 

goes twice as far as other polishes. 
FREE SAMPLE. Address Dept. J, 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts.,78 Hudson St., New York. 





Ask 























SHOES AT ALL 
PRICES, FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE 


Be ron’s $2.80: 


fit er, po 2 
tes greater value t 
equa 


ry 

and $5 Gil ae Ee Edge Shoes 
4 CAUTION. 

stitute. 


world. Illustrated catalogue free. W. L. 





> “ve 
ie On 
vans MEN, BOYS, woo ee AND CHILDREN. ’ 


and sells more 
$3.00 and ae eo | shoes GR 
Bes than a other in the <p, 
ause Pe hold their sha 
pF a are 
shoes. G2 
at 
W. L. gf FT and price is 


Sold by the best shoe dealers everywhere. Shoes mailed from factory to any part of the 
JOUGLAS, 161 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





cannot 
stam 





Us 
IHD Exclusively 


= bottom. Take No Sub- 








The terms of the treaty, which | 


The treaty provides that Norway shall | 
not cede to any power any part of its territory, | 


educated persons, and all penalties incurred | 





ITH the coming of the New Home 
Sewing Machine into your home, 
the real joy of home-making begins. The 
machine is beautiful, noiseless, fascina- 
ting, and its operation a genuine pleasure. 
You take up the box of attachments and 
look at them and realize that every need 
has been anticipated, and whatever kind 
of work you want to do there’s an attach- 
ment to do that particular thing and do 
it to perfection. 

The doing of the family sewing is a 
truly housewifely occupation, and with 
the aid of the New Home Machine, it 
becomes the most delightful part of the 
home work. If you haven’t a New Home 
you’re missing half the joy of home- 
keeping. It is easier to get than you 
think. Let us tell you about it. 





Send for the New Home literature and 


the name of the dealer nearest you. 





THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
ORANGE, MASS. 








Sheet an 
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STAMPS FREE. 100 all diff. for the names of tre 
collectors and 2c. postage. 100 Mixed Hig 5 19¢. 
Sweden 10c. 20 Japan 10c. 10 diff.coins 15c. 0 all Lai 
stamps in book $3.00. Lists free. Toledo Stamp oon , Toledo, 


OLD SURGEON 





FOUND COFFEE CAUSED HANDS TO TREMBLE. 


The surgeon’s duties require clear judgment | 


and a steady hand. A slip or an unnecessary in- | 
cision may do irreparable damage to the patient. 

When he found that coffee drinking caused his 
hands to tremble, an Illinois surgeon conscien- 
tiously gave it up and this is his story. 

“For years I was a coffee drinker until my 
nervous system was nearly broken down, my 
hands trembled so I could hardly write, and in- 
somnia tortured me at night. 

“Besides, how could I safely perform operations 
with unsteady hands, using Knives and instruments 
of precision? When I saw plainly the bad effects 
of coffee, I decided to stop it, and three years ago 
I prepared some Postum, of which I had received 
a sample. 

“The first cupful surprised me. It was mild, 
soothing, delicious. At this time I gave some 
Postum to a friend who was in a similar condition 
to mine, from the use of coffee. 

“A few days after, I met him and he was full 
of praise for Postum declaring he would never 
return to coffee but stick to Postum. We then 
ordered a full supply and within a short time my 
nervousness and consequent trembling, as well as 
insomnia disappeared, blood circulation became 
normal, no dizziness nor heat flashes. 

“My friend became a Postum enthusiast, his 
whole family using it exclusively. 


“Tt would be the fault of the one who brewed the | 


Postum, if it did not taste good when served. 
“The best food may be spoiled if not properly 
made. Postum should be boiled according to 
directions on the pkg. Then it is all right, any one 
ean rely on it. It ought to become the national 
drink.” “There’s a Reason.” Name given by 
Read “The 


Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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From Far-Off 
Mandalay 


Nothing quite so 
piquant and ap- 
petizing ever sur- 
prised the palate 

as a touch of Heinz 

Mandalay Sauce — 

the new table lux- 

ury whose rare 

Oriental savor has 

made it the popular 

condiment of the day. 


HEINZ 


Mandalay Sauce 


is composed of choicest fruits, veg- 
etables and spices of foreign and 
domestic origin, skilfully blended 
after a recipe found by an English 
army officer in the Far East. 

It imparts incomparable goodness 
to hot or cold meats, fish and game, 
soups and gravies. Indispensable 
for all chafing-dish cooking—Welsh 
rarebits, cheese toasts, and so on. 
Stimulates the jaded appetite; is 
unquestionably wholesome. 


Try a bottle 














from your 
grocer ; it is 


far removed 

from com- 

a mon sauces 

—unlike 

Are put up without coloring any other 
matter or preservatives. in flavor. 


Our Booklet, ‘‘ The Spice of Life,” 
tells all about the Famous 57. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 





NEW YORE PITTSBURG CHICAGO LONDON 
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n Ancient Tree.—Studies by Miss M. C. 

Stopes of the fossil flora of Scotland have 
| Shown that the gingko, or maidenhair, tree, a 
| native of Japan and China, which is cultivated | 
in Europe and this coun- 
try on account of its 
remarkable foliage, be- 
longs to an extremely 
ancient family, of which 
it is now, apparently, 


resentative. Atone time 
it seems to have been 
widely spread. A sin- 
gular fact is that the 
fossil specimens of the gingko, found in the 
rock beds of the Inferior Odlite series, at Brora, 
Scotland, are so similar to the living trees that 
at first sight no difference is apparent. Only 
an examination of the structure of the cells 
reveals a variation. ® 


Fighting Lightning.—Much trouble has 
been experienced with lightning on the 
| power transmission lines, carried on _ steel 
towers, in the states of Michoacan and Guana- 
juato, Mexico, but recently the difficulty has 
| been largely overcome by the use of lightning- 
| rods and the device of suspending a steel cable 
|above the transmission lines, the cable being 
brought to earth at each tower. Before these 
means of diverting the lightning were employed, 
‘the insulators were often bored with holes an 
inch in diameter by bolts of lightning. The 
| shielding cable is regarded as affording much 
more protection than the lightning-rods. 


& 








ee for Flying - Machines.— 
Prof. Carl Barus of Brown University 
| offers the suggestion that the desired maximum 
| of power, combined with minimum weight in 
lan engine designed to drive a flying-machine, 
| might possibly be found by employing, instead 
|of steam or gas, an explosive energy, utilized 
by a modification of the rocket principle. The 
| problem, as he points out, would be to reduce 
'and control the rapid expenditure of energy. 
| This, he thinks, might be accomplished by the 
| cold storage of chemical substances which com- 
| bine with violent expansive force at normal 
temperatures, but are inert under the influence 
of intense cold. a 
lo of the Future.—In the opinion of 
Prof. V. B. Lewes, when the existing 
supplies of fuel become limited, men must 
rely upon alcohol produced from vegetation of 
|some sort, which may be produced in any 
required quantity. 


potato starch or sawdust, but a writer in 
Nature suggests that when the question be- 
| comes urgent, some highly specialized plant 
| will have been brought into existence for the 
| sole purpose of absorbing the maximum amount 
|of carbon dioxid from the air, and he thinks 
that the wonderful improvements which hybrid- 
ization has already effected save this idea from 
| being regarded as too fanciful. 
& 
| 


U nder-sea Eruptions.— That volcanic 


known, but it is only recently that definite 
information has begun to be collected concerning 
the localities where such disturbances manifest 
themselves in the midst of the oceans. During 
the past summer a submarine eruption, lasting 
for a considerable time, occurred near the Tonga 
Islands. The approximate position of the cen- 
| ter of disturbance was determined by the efforts 
of the government of the Tonga Islands, and it 
is thought that this demonstrates the existence 
of a great submarine bank running southwest 
|from the island of Tongatabu. Such occur- 
| rences are of great interest to navigators, since 
they may create obstructions to navigation whose 
| existence would be unsuspected if the eruptions 
| giving rise to them passed unnoticed. 


= 


Le Beaked Whale.—In February last a 

specimen of Layard’s beaked whale was 
| found stranded on the beach near Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa. This find is of great importance 
| | to zodlogy, because hitherto very little has been 
| accurately known concerning this strange in- 
or Ba of the ocean. The specimen found 
near Port Elizabeth, and since mounted in the 
| museum there, is a male, 19 feet 2 inches long. 
| From the lower jaw project upward two tusks, 
tipped with two sharp enameled teeth. The 
creature could open its beak only four or five 
inches at the outer end, and its gullet is so 
narrow that it is evident that the animal devours 























only very small fish and seaweeds. It furnished 
| oil of an exceptionally fine quality, and remark- 
jable for its penetrating power, almost like 
| Paraffin in that respect. 


the last surviving rep- | 


Professor Lewes thinks that | 
the alcohol will be manufactured either from | 


eruptions are not confined to the land | 
areas of the globe is a fact that has long been | 








BEAUTIFUL SKIN, | 
Soft White Hands and Luxuriant Hair | 
Preserved by Cuticura Soap, 
The World’s Favorite, 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. | 
For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, | 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 


he only 
without padding 


garment 


or interiinina. p 


duces the high bust 











| ‘ 
and stopping falling hair, for softening, whitening and and Ripe sacar. wats 
| soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby rashes, which present styles 
ie rag demand. Thousands of 
itchings and chafings, for annoying irritations and wo a 
many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily ‘omen recommend it. 
| Suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the No pressure on 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap aeaet lungs a stom 
| and Cuticura Ointment are of inestimable value. [ Adv. ach, throws shoulders 
| back naturally and 
wea expands the chest 
“Natchau ‘a Silk Fish Lines gy eal 
tute. Ask your dealer 
oe ” 
The leading lines for 20 years. Made from special, for “* SAHLIN,” which 
| imported silk. Strongest, most durable fish lines in the is your guarantee 
world. Inferior lines break, and you lose fish, tackle, We will send direct if 
line and all. “NATCHAUG” lines hold. Over sixty he cannot supply you 


varieties and sizes for ever 
your dealer or of us. 
CHAF 


kind of fishing. 
Send for samples. | 
FEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Willimantic, Conn. | 


Buy of 
Money refunded if not 
perfectly satisfactory. 





NO 
OOKS ~ PATD — No rye.ets 
9 STRINGS NOHEAWY STEELS 





FOR 10 C Comes in high, medium high or low bust. Made in 
ts, white or drab corset sateen, also white batiste. Give 
Five pkts. of our new | [actual waist measure and bust measure desired and 
length from armpit to waistline 
Carnations, Best Crade $1.50, Medium $1.00. 


Scarlet, White, Pink, Ma- 
roon, Yellow. Bloom in 
go days from seed, large, 
double, fragrant and fine 
colors. Alls pkts. with cul 


Ask for Free Fashion Booklet, full of interesting information 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1323 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











Early Flowering | 
} 
| 


tural directions and big 
catalogue for roc. post-paid 
Will make 5 lovely beds of . 
flowers for your garden "C5 fi» We 
2 ’ ) 
and many pots of lovely | . Si/V ert /ate 
blossoms for your windows 


that Wears 


in winter 

Catalogue for 198— 
Greatest Book of Novelties 
—Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Shrubs 
Fruits. 150 pages, soo cuts, 
many plates—will be mailed 
Free to all who ask for it 


JOHN LEW S CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


BASEBALL 
PLAYERS 


Can save about 20% by buying 
the BLUE Trade-Mark athletic 
goods, sold at Special BLUE 
Prices by Wm. Read & Sons (only). 
Delivery free anywhere in the United States. 














Aneee P . 
F serving pieces 
here illustrated are 
the equal of sterling silver 
in design and finish with the last- 
ing quality of the famous 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


“Silver Plate that Wears.” 
This mark is found on the best silver- 
plate that money can buy. Sold by 
leading dealers. ‘Knives, forks, spoons, 
etc., to match. 


Send for Catalogue “Q-99" 


Basket-ball teams, tennis players, gymnasts, 
athletes, canoeists, yachtsmen and baseball 
clubs sold direct, saving ” 
the retailer's profit. Spe- oun ons 
cial terms to captains, #READ 
managers, clubs and “ ite, Soy, 
teams. 

Send at once BLUE > >" 
Trade-Mark fon Rost og" se” 
107 WASHINGTON STREET. 


| THIS HANDSOME $10.00 BED 
COSTS YOU NOTHING! 


Just think—you can get this beautiful $10.00 White Enamel Bed and it won’t cost you a cent ! 
Here’s the explanation : dealing direct with us, the Manufacturers, makes it possible to buy goods 
for only a little more than it costs to make them. The regular patronage of over one million fam- 
ilies is strong proof that the Larkin Idea—Factory-to-Family—is a practical, money-saving plan. 

Now, a retail dealer gets most of his goods from a wholesaler, and the wholesaler gets them 
from a jobber. So you see, three dealers—and the travelers of all—have to make a profit on the 
goods, and you pay about twice what they really cost. Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing saves 
you all unnecessary expense—gives you $20.00 retail-value of high quality for $10.00. 

There are over 165 Larkin Products. They include Laundry and fine Toilet Soaps, Perfumes, 
Toilet Preparations and Pure Food Specialties. With every 

10.00 worth you select, we give in addition, a Premium 
that would cost you $10.00 at a store. We can afford to 
make your money go twice as far as a retailer can, giving 
you 100 per cent. more value, because we are manufacturers 
and sell direct to you the consumer at a smal! profit only. 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor) 

























































WE 
CAN 
SAVE 
YOU 
$10.00 
EVERY 
FEW 
WEEKS 


WHITE ENAMELED STEEL BED No. 55 
Given with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 1200 Premiums to choose from. 


An exquisite new design. Harmonizes perfectly with furniture of any wood or style; 
very strong and will last a lifetime; center-spindles are of brass; castings are malleable 
iron and will never break. Smooth joints. Three coats of white enamel baked on all steel 
parts. Corner- and center-castings are decorated in gold bronze. 


EVERYTHING WE OFFER IS OF HIGH QUALITY 


Quality and purity are assured every purchaser of the Larkin Products. Larkin 
Premiums are noted for their excellent design, workmanship, finish and durability. 
Ask any Larkin customer in your neighborhood about our fair and liberal deal- 
ings. We guarantee to satisfy you. To PROVE this to you, we will send 
$10.00 worth of Products and a Premium worth $10.00 on 30 days’ trial. 
Then you pay if pleased. At the end of 30 days if you are not satis- 
fied, we will remove goods at our expense. 





















Mail application to-day, and we will show you how 
easily you can save $10.00 every few weeks. 


Latkin Con 


Established 1875, BUFFALO, N. Y. 











If you live West of the Mississippi River, 
please address 








Latkiz Co. of Minois, Peoria, Ill. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- | 
seription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Je do not request Agents to 





iven to sub- | 
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up sticks in a field. 

“Why not gather your fuel in the forest?” he 
asked the lad. 

The boy, not dreaming who was his questioner, 
answered: 

“The king would punish me with death.” 

“What kind of a man is your king?” asked the 
monarch. 

“A very hard man, who denies the people what 
God has given them.” 

The next day Nezahualeoyotl sent for the lad, 
who was much frightened when he recognized the 
|monarch. The king thanked the boy for the 
|} lesson and sent him away with a substantial re- 

ward. Better than that, he relaxed the severity 

of the laws of the forest so that the poor could 
| gain advantage from the waste of the woodland. 








collect money for renewals. Payment tostrangers | 


is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Oftice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
7 PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





INFLUENZA. 

his is an exceedingly 

infectious disease, 
often confounded with a 
common cold, but really 
an entirely different 
affair. It attacks young 
adults more frequently 
than the very old or chil- 
dren, but no age is ex- 
empt, especially during 
severe and wide-spread 
epidemics. 

An attack confers im- 
munity for a variable 
period, from a few 
months to a year, but after that there appears to 
be an increased susceptibility. Many persons 
suffer from the disease every year. 

Influenza prevails chiefly in late autumn and 
winter, although epidemics may occur in the 
summer, especially if the season is cold and wet. 
The disease assumes one of three special forms, 
called from the parts chiefly affected the respira- 
tory, the digestive and the nervous. In each case 





the onset is sudden, with a chill, headache and | 


mental depression, muscular pains, dizziness and 
high fever. Sometimes there are premonitory 
symptoms for a day or two, such as lassitude, 
mental torpor, dull headache and pains in the arms 
and legs. Soon after the onset catarrhal symptoms 
—sneezing, running at the nose and watering of 
the eyes—make their appearance. In the respira- 
tory form these increase in severity, and there are 
also cough and shortness of breath. It is not 
uncommon for this form to develop into pneumonia. 


In the digestive form the most prominent symp- | 
toms are nausea and vomiting, or diarrhoea and | 
severe abdominal pains, the first two indicating | 


involvement of the stomach, the second two that 
the intestines are involved; sometimes all are 
present at once, indicating a very severe attack. 

In the nervous form the headache is usually 
intense, and the muscular and neuralgic pains are 
very severe. Depression, both physical and men- 
tal, is a prominent symptom, the despondency 
often passing into real melancholia and sometimes 
leading to suicide. Insomnia is a common symp- 
tom, both during the attack and following it. 

Convalescence is tedious, the body regaining its 
strength very slowly and the mind throwing off its 
depression only after weeks or months. 

The most important part of the treatment is 
absolute rest in bed. The sick-room is to be, if 
possible, on the sunny side of the house, with 
windows kept open both day and night. The 
patient should be protected by light but warm 
bedelothes, and by a silk nightcap. The diet 
should be greatly restricted, especially while the 
fever lasts, but water should be drunk in abun- 
dance. The medicinal treatment naturally varies 
with the form which the disease assumes and the 
parts which it attacks. 
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ANCIENT FORESTRY. 


N“* things are seldom attained, and modern 
science is merely singing, with variations, an 
old tune. While the forester of to-day is congratu- 
lating himself in the advance of his art, there 
comes the discovery that the ancient Mexicans 


were well informed in the science of preserving | 
the forests, and enforced laws more effectual for | 


the purpose than those of the present. Every day 
was an Arbor day to the old Aztec feller of trees. 

Nezahualeoyotl was a king of the Aztecs who 
settled on the lovely shores of Lake Tezcuco. His 
whole province was one of splendor and wealth. 
His palaces and garden were more magnificent 
than any of those constructed by Montezuma. 
His royal abode was three-quarters of a mile long 
and half a mile wide. 
retreats for men of culture, science and literature. 
One can see to-day the ruins of the vast hydraulic 
works which supplied this palace, the aqueduct 
passing from hill to hill, over an embankment two 
hundred feet high. 

In the midst of all this luxury, the king ruled, 
as he believed, justly and well. His code of laws 
was admirable, and especially strict were his 
regulations in regard to his extensive forests. No 
man was allowed to cut a tree within all the 
kingdom of Tezcuco, either on private or public 
property, without planting ten in its place. But in 
this case, as in many others, it proved to be true 
that laws which may be necessary for the commu- 
nity are sometimes unjust to the individual. 


Nezahualcoyotl was walking with one of his | 


Its courts were open as | 


* ¢ 
SHE MADE MATTERS WORSE. 


“They say country folks are too blunt,’ re- 

marked Miss Lamson, “but you give me a 
blunt one every time, instead of one of these folks 
that thinks she has so much tact she’d better go 
round smoothing off other people’s edges.” 


“That Mis’ Prouty boarding over to The Willows 
been here?” inquired her brother, solicitously. 

“Yes, she has!” snapped Miss Lamson. “She 

| came yesterday, bringing beg d pone | woman from 

Boston to see our old china and so on. 

“She was a kind of a blundering girl, and when 
she asked me if father made that hundred-and- 
twenty-five-year-old high-boy, and if the china 
that I'd told ’em was over eighty-five years old to 
my knowledge was one of mother’s wedding 
presents, it kind of tickled me. 

“But in come that Prouty woman alone to-day, 
saying she felt she must apologize for her friend. 
That she was very young and ‘hadn’t any apprecia- 
tion of relative ages,’ and ‘of course it was per- 
fectly absurd for any one to talk that way, with 
| hair still thick on my head,’ and a lot more 
talk like that. 

“T endured it as well as I could, and thanked 
her for her good intentions, but I can tell you that 
whereas I had a good laugh yesterday and felt 
quite young and skittish, to-day I feel old enough 
for father to have made that high-boy, and had a 
few years to spare beside!” 


* © 
A FIRST LESSON IN DIPLOMACY. 


he state superintendent of public schools of 

Maine recently recalled a story of his early 
school life, which the Kennebec Journal prints. 
He distinctly remembered, he said to an audience 
of Maine “schoolma’ams,” his first day in school: 
It was also his brother’s first day, and they occu- 
pied seats across the aisle from each other. 


It was in the afternoon when the young and 
pretty teacher came to my seat, placed her hand 
on my shoulder and asked, “Don’t you love me?” 

I was almost frightened out of my wits, but I 
managed to look up at her. 

“No, ma’am,” I replied. 

She then went to ay brother, directly across the 
aisle, and asked him the same question, to which 
he replied: 

“Ves, ma’am.” 
| You may readily imagine which of us got the 
| raisins from the pudding during that term of 

school. All that got 4 pounded out of my 
brother. 
| I forthwith made up my mind that whenever 
pen question was asked me again I would always 
reply: 

“Yes, ma’am.” 


MIGHT AS WELL ENJOY IT. 


r. Jackson, who had but recently moved into 

} the suburb, knew his neighbors on either 

hand by sight only, and consequently on a cold 

| winter’s night, when his home caught fire, he was 

| surprised and pleased by the alacrity with which 
| they came to render their assistance. 


“Say,” Jackson grees excitedly to his right- 
hand neighbor, ‘will you run down to the corner 
and turn in the alarm?” 

he — sorry, sir,” the man answered, 
“but I have a lame leg and can’t run.” 

“While I’m getting out some of the things, will 
you yell fire?” said Jackson, turning to the other 
| man. 

“Got laryngitis and can’t yell,” said the other, in 
| a stage whisper. 

Jackson gasped; but pulling himself together, 
he exclaimed: 

“Well, both of you go into the house and bring 
| out chairs, then sit down and enjoy the fire!” 
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NOT A FINANCIAL SUCCESS. 


Ms: Munro was reading items of interest from 
the weekly paper, and making frequent ex- 
clamations of surprise or pleasure or dismay. 
“Why, Edward, listen to this!” she cried. 
“Here’s a man who makes a business of taking 
new tables and chairs and treating them in some 
way so they look as if they were a hundred years 


old. 

“And he makes a great deal of money by it,” 
she added, reading on. 

“Does he indeed?” said Mr. Munro. ‘Well, ’d 
trust our Tommy to make a new table look as if 
it were a good deal more than a hundred years 
old, but I hadn’t thought of it as a paying business,” 


e © 
AN EXPENSIVE POSSESSION. 


_— case of the universality of labor on the 
part of every member of the family save the 

paternal parent is cited in Punch. A small appli- 
rant for a country holiday is interviewed by the 
town visitor. 

“What is your father?” asks the visitor. 

“**E’s me father.” 

“Ves, but what is he?” 

“Oh! ’E’s me stepfather.” 

“Yes, yes, but what does he do? 
chimneys or drive buses, or what?” 
_“O-0-w!”’ says the small applicant, with dawnin 
light of comprehension. 


since we’ve ’ad ’im.” 


Does he sweep 


“No, ’e ain’t done nothin 
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NO INSTRUCTION NECESSARY. 


Nanure, left to herself, often points the way 
with an uncompromising directness which is 
more effectual than any aid of art. The Mariner’s 
Advocate expresses this fact in the following: 

‘My husband is particularly liable to seasick- 
ness, captain,” remarked a lady passenger. “Could 
you tell him what to do in case of an attack?” 


“?*Tain’t necessary, mum,” replied the captain. 
| *He’ll do it.” . “ . 





council one day, when he saw a little boy picking | 





**Brown’s Bronchial Troches” cure Coughs 
and give grateful relief to sufferers from Bronchitis 
and Asthma. Contain no opium. {Adv. 


This Tag | 
Goes | 








Guarantee Tag 
If YOU are not pleased 


with this garment, re- 

turn it at our expense, 

and we will refund your 
money. 


Wational Cloak & Suit Co, 


New York City 


Garment. 





This is our guarantee of Complete Satisfaction. It 
means to you that 
YOUR Spring Suit Will Be Made To Order. at OUR Risk. 
You need only to write to-day for our complete Fashion 
Guide and samples of the new Spring Materials. We 
will make to order any New York suit from the ma- 
terial you select—and then we will put this ‘‘National 
Guarantee Tag’”’ on the finished suit. 

That means the suit we make for you must please you 
perfectly in every way or you can return it and get } 
your money back. | 

So we want you to-day to write for our complete 


SPRING FASHION GUIDE) 
AND SAMPLES (Sent Free). | 


We want every American 

Woman—we want YOU— 

to sit right down NOW M 

and write for these Free 

Fashion Guide and Samples. 
It shows 


Spring Suits 


Made-To-Order 
New York Styles 


$6 0833 


Catalogue and Samples Free. 


Ready-Made Departments. 
OUR FASHION GUIDE and 
Complete Wearing Apparel 
Catalogue (sent free), also 
illustrates and describes 
a complete line of Ladies’ 
Ready-Made Lingerie 
dresses, Tub Suits, Silk 
Shirt-Waist Suits, Skirts, 
Rain - Coats, Silk Coats, 
Separate Jackets, Shirt- 
Waists, Muslin and Knit 
Underwear, Petticoats, 
Hosiery, Kimonos, Corsets, 
Sweaters, Neckwear, 
Belts, etc., alsoa beautiful 
line Of Misses’ Wash 
Dresses, Confirmation 
Dresses and Tailor-Made 
Suits; Children’s Dresses, 
Infants’ Dresses, Cloaks 
and Caps. | 
We prepay postage or expressage on anything you | 
order from us to any part of the United States. 


Write to-day for our NEW SPRING CATALOGUE—‘“‘ New 
York Fashions’’ — sent free by return mail, and if you | 
desire samples of materials for a Tailor-Made Suit or | 
Visiting Dress, be sure to mention the colors you prefer. | 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City. | 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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How to Avoid 
Paint Waste — 


Two-thirds of the cost of 
painting is in the /ador. 
It costs more to put-on a poor 
paint than a good one— 
Because poor paint won’t work 
so well under the painter’s brush 
—won’t spread soeasily orevenly. 
And you can’? get as good aod. 
The poor paint won’t cover as 
many square feet to the 
gallon as ‘‘High Standard’’ 
Paint—the good paint—will cover— 
And won’t /as¢ anything like as long. 
Now, the best paint— 





Costs only a little more per gallon than the 
poor paint—It takes fewer gallons of “High 
Standard” Paint to cover the job — 

And the total cost for enough “High Stand 
ard” Paint to do-the-job will be less than the 
total cost for enough of the poor paint. 

It takes less Painter’s-time to put-on “High 
Standard” Paint— 

And “High Standard” Paint lasts from two to 
four years longer than the other. 

There's a “High Standard” Paint, Varnish 
and Stain for every purpose—for both exterior 
and interior work. 

That ** Little Blue Flag "’ on every can is your protection 
Write for free Booklet—* Attractive Homes and How to Make 
Them.” If you request, will include Color Cards showing 
latest fashions in painting. 


The Lowe Brothers Company, 
Paintmakers— Varnishmakers, 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


New York. Chicago. Kansas City. 














CORRESPONDENCE SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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osamond May ran down the steps of her 

father’s house and crossed the street to 

the mail-box, into which she hurriedly 
thrust a letter. 

**There, it’s gone!’’ she murmured, with a 
long breath, and she herself could hardly 
have told whether it was a sigh of relief or 
regret. Now, her haste departed, she lingered 
by the box, lost in thought. 

‘*No,’’ she said to herself, in answer to the 
question that assailed her the instant the letter 
had dropped into the box. ‘‘No, I’m not sorry. 
Norris is a dear fellow. I don’t know any one 
I like better, but I don’t care enough for him 
to give up so much.’’ She glanced across the 
street at the stately stone mansion in which so 
many of her girlish years had been spent. ‘‘I 
ask something more of life than the humdrum 
existence of a young doctor’s wife. I’m glad I 
was frank with Norris. It’s better for him 
to know just how Selfish and worldly-ambitious 
I am; then, perhaps, he won’t care quite so 
much.’”’ 

If Norris Alton had not ‘‘cared,’’ Rosamond 
knew, down deep in her heart, that she would 
have been greatly surprised and hurt, but she 
liked to think that she wished him to be recon- 
ciled quickly to her refusal. 

**Good afternoon, miss!’’ said the postman, 
coming to unlock the box and carry away its 
burden of mail. ‘‘Did you drop this?”’ He 
picked up a letter fluttering at Rosamond’s feet. 
She smiled and shook her head at the soiled 
envelope. 

**No, I guess it isn’t yours. I don’t hardly 
know whose it is. Look at that address, Miss 
May.”’ 

Rosamond, who had known the postman since 
childhood, took the letter. 

***Mr. Jesus Christ, heaven, she read. 
*‘Some child has written it. It’s like a Santa 
Claus letter. I wonder what’s in it.’’ 

‘*Well, it isn’t stamped and it wasn’t in the 
box, so I guess if you want to read it Uncle 
Sam won’t care.’”’ The postman was busy 
loading the letters from the box into his bag, 
and he did not see the tears that started in 
Rosamond’s eyes as she read the crumpled, ill- 
spelled, badly written little note. 

“Nothing very important, I suppose?’’ he 
laughed, as he went on his way, not waiting 
for an answer. So many ‘‘freak’’ letters had 
passed through his hands during his long service 
that his curiosity was dulled. But to Rosamond 
the missive was of thrilling interest. It began: 

Deer Jesus. I’m the littel lame girl that lives 
at 239 A. strete rear. I was pretty happy just to 
roll myself in the wheel chair my father got me 
before he was dead, but I saw Jonny Benson who 
used to be lame lik me. He can walk now. He 
says his father got a rais and sent him to the 
hospitel where his legs was made strait I hav 
no father but I no your my big brother the mishun 
Sunday school teacher sed so. I never have saw 
you but I rite anyway to you to tak me to the 
hospitel for the teacher sed you sed ask and you 
shall receve. 
lik Jonnys. 
wash enough to pay for the hospitel. 
to go any tim you com for me. 

Yours truly, 


A swift resolution formed itself in Rosamond’s 
mind when she had read the letter the second 
time, and in a moment she stood at the tele- 
phone, calling Doctor Alton’s number. 

“Is this Doctor Alton? 
“I’m so glad you’re in. 
particularly this afternoon. 

**No, about something else entirely different. 
I want to see you professionally. 


,99 


My mother washes and she can’t 
Ill be redy 


Mary Bell Brown. 


I wished to see you 


I ask to have my legs made strait | 


| ‘No, of course not, Norris. You know I’m 
| never ill. Come as soon as you can.” 

It was not more than twenty minutes before 
Doctor Alton’s runabout motor-car stopped in 
front of the house. “ 

‘*What is it, Rosamond?’’ he asked, anx- 
iously, as he joined her on the porch, where, 
dressed for the street, she was awaiting him. 
‘*You were very mysterious over the telephone. 
I couldn’t help hoping that you wanted to tell 
me —’’ 

‘*Read that,’’ she interrupted, handing him 
the little letter. ‘‘O Norris, isn’t it pathetic?’’ 
she asked, as he gave it back to her. 

‘Tt certainly is. You want me to go to see 
her, don’t you?’’ 

‘*Yes, and I want to go with you.’’ 

He looked at her in surprise, but made no 
comment. 

‘*Very well. Get into the runabout and we’ll 
be there in notime. It’s only round the corner.’’ 

‘‘Only round the corner?’’ repeated Rosa- 
mond, as they started. ‘‘So near?’’ 

Again the doctor looked at her with surprise. 
**Yes, Rosamond, this sort of thing is always 
near. As I told you last night, we may close 
our eyes to the world’s suffering, but we can 
never really get away from it. Dear, did you 
write me the letter you promised when I left 
you last evening?’’ he asked, eagerly, and 
Rosamond turned her face away from his ques- 
tioning gaze as she answered, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

**Aren’t you going to tell what was in it?’’ 

"No, not now, please, Norris. Look! 
believe that is Mary Bell in her wheel-chair.’’ 

The runabout was brought to a sudden stop, 
and the doctor and Rosamond both jumped out. 
The child looked at them curiously as they 
approached her. There was a light of expect- 
ancy in her wistful brown eyes. 

**Are you the little girl who wishes to go to 
the hospital?’’ asked Rosamond, gently; and 
Norris Alton, who only the night before had 
heard her declare that she had no taste for 
slumming and no talent for work among the 
poor, listened with a tenderly quizzical smile. 

‘*Yes’m, I want to go to the hospital.”’ The 
small face brightened. 

‘*Well, we have come to see about it,’’ con- 
tinued Rosamond. ‘‘We wish to help you if 
we can.”? She looked up at Doctor Alton. 

“I am almost sure we can,’’ he said. 

‘‘How did you know about me? Did Jesus 
send you?”’ 

‘*Perhaps so,’’ answered Rosamond, leaning 
down and kissing the child’s pale forehead. 

**T couldn’ t reach the hole in the mail-box, and 
I was kind of afraid He’d never get the letter.’’ 

‘*I think He must get all the letters little girls 
like you send Him, whether they are put in the 
mail-box or not.’? Rosamond smiled through 
a mist of tears. 

A half-hour later, after Doctor Alton had 
examined Mary Bell and arranged with her 
mother to take the child to the hospital the next 
day, and when Rosamond was again in the 
runabout by his side, she said, ‘‘ Norris, I want 
to ask a favor of you. I want you to promise 
me that you will burn the letter I mailed you 
to-day without reading it. I—I have changed 
my mind.”’ 

“‘Changed your mind ?’’ 

**Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I have a better mind now 
than I had this morning.’’ 

He looked at her wonderingly for an instant, 
but when he felt her small gloved hand slipping 
| into his large, strong one; he was content, and 
| all he said was, ‘‘God bless little Mary Bell !” 
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TOILET ARTICLES. 


“Keepclean” Brand. 


oilet articles bearing this brand have a wide popu- 
larity. ‘This is largely due to their construction. 
Not only are the materials employed of a superior 
quality, but each Brush has an aluminum facing and 
a waterproof composition setting. ‘This prevents 
the absorption of water, oil or dirt. Each mounted 
with a Sterling Silver Name Plate. Initials only 
engraved, at three cents a letter. 


Gentlemen’s Hat and Clothes Brushes. 


Both Brushes given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 30 cents extra, postage included. Both Brushes sold 
for $1.25, post-paid. 





These Brushes, “ Keepclean” brand, have a fine quality of white 
bristles, concave backs, mahogany finish, and Solid Silver Name Plates. 
The latter may be engraved, script initials only, at 3 cents a letter. 


Gentlemen’s Military Hair Brushes. 


Two Brushes given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 35 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 





We offer full military style, white bristles, mahogany finish, “Keep- 
clean” brand. Each Brush has a Solid Silver Name Plate, which may 
be engraved with script initials only at 3 cents a letter. 


Silver-Mounted Toilet Mirror. 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price $1.15, post-paid. 







We offer the new and popular oval- 
shaped Toilet Mirror, mahogany finish, 
with a beveled plate glass 5 inches in 
diameter. The oval shape is a special 
favorite because the width of the glass gives a better view. We will 
engrave the Solid Silver Name Plate, script initials only, at 3 cents a letter. 


Ladies’ Hair Brush and Comb. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.15, post-paid. Initials can 
be engraved on the Name Plate of the Brush only at 3 cents a letter. 


= oe 

This “ Keepclean” Brush has a solid back, mahogany finish, a good 
quality of bristles, and a Solid Silver Name Plate. The mounting of 
the Comb cannot be engraved. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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GROCERIES, ETC. 














Pleasant fruit fla vor 
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Guaranteed 
Under National 

Pure Food Law, 
Number 1510. 


BAKER EXTRACT 
™ COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass., 
and Portland, Me. 








“A different dessert every day in the week—and repeat.” 


This suggests the range of variety offered by this newest of 
the Minute preparations. 


Minute Gelatine 


Flavored. 


Chocolate, Wild Cherry, Pistachio, Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Orange — seven of them. 
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This is one of the choicest, daintiest, 
most wholesome dessert articles ever y 
offered. Made of our regular Minute @, 
Gelatine with flavorings added. ~ 


To prepare, simply dissolve the contents of a 
10-cent package in a pint of water and set to cool. 
To get this particular package, ask your grocer for 
Minute Gelatine FLAVO ED—there’s a picture 
of the Minute Man on every package. li 
your grocer hasn’t it, we should like to know 
it. For his address and 10 cents, we will 
send you a full-sized package by mail and 
include the Minute Cook Book. 


Minute Tapioca Co., 
Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 
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| New England Cured 


There are no finer hams than those bearing the brand name “Arlington.” 


over half a century, and all possible 
care is taken to have the meat of un- 
varying quality. It is deliciously sweet 
and tender, and has a delicate flavor 
far superior to that of ordinary ham. 

Insist on having Squire’s Arling- 
ton Ham. If your dealer does not 
sell it, write us for the name of one in 
your vicinity who does. 


About three thousand five hundred 
prime Western corn-fed hogs are 
received at our plant daily. Each ani- 
mal is carefully inspected by a U. S. 
Government inspector, and the very 

| choicest of them all are selected for 

our ** Arlington ”’ products. 
‘¢Arlington’’ Hams are light sugar 

cured by a special process used by us for 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


You are cordially invited to visit our works in Cambridge. 
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STICKNEY & POOR’S 


Celery Salt 


The merits of Celery as a nerve food 
and Salt as a seasoning are well known. 
We have blended these two ingredients 
and named the result Celery Salt. 

Try it and you'll find that it greatly 
enriches the flavor of soup. 


Any Grocer Can Supply You. 














Manufactured by 


Stickney & Poor Spice Co., 


Founded 1815, 
183 State Street, Boston. 
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Guaranteed under Pure Food 
Law. Serial No. 47. 

















“Tim Ready for Business Now 
CROWN BRAND 
Worcestershire Sauce 


(Imported) 

On chops, steaks, poultr. 

and fish gives a 
flavor and relish 
that make the 

meal a feast.” 


Te Ome 


Sold by 
Grocers 














FOR 
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‘TABLE 
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When you have tried all other 
substitutes and have grown 
tired of them and when 
you can no longer 
drink real coffee 


—try this. 








Though 
coffee dis- 
agrees with 
you, and hurts 
you everytime you 
, } drink it, and you know 
fn it, and know that you ought to 
| stop it, it’s hard to do so unless you have 
nj something to put in its place that tastes 

» like coffee, and is equally satisfying. 
This is where Old Grist Mill comes to your 
«3 reScue. Its flavor is so nearly the flavor of 
the finest coffee that you don’t notice the differ- 
ence. Itis thoroughly satisfying, aids digestion, 

and does not make you nervous or bilious. 

Provide the children with Old Grist Mill to drink, 
that they may not get into the coffee habit, and they'll 
thank you for it. 

ORDER OF YOUR GROCER. 
All Old Grist Mill goods guaranteed under National Pure Food Law. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. 

















































Don't forget about those 


HOT 


BISCUITS. 
Quickly made with Old 
Grist Mill Self Rais- 
ing Biscuit Flour. 

NEVER FAILS. 







































_In_a communication from a subscriber concerning 
this Bread Maker, the following question was asked: 


**]T have been told that I am one of the best 
makers of bread in my town. If this is true, why 
is it necessary for me to use a Bread Making 
Machine ?”’ 


We answered this subscriber, in part, as follows : 


1. The *‘ Universal’? Bread Maker will turn out 
better bread than is possible under the old-fashioned 
and laborious kneading system. 


2. Its use will reduce the time required for bread 
making more than three-fourths, and it will also save 
‘*dish-washing.”’ It will knead in just three minutes. 


3. The texture and quality of the bread are always uniform. There is no 
occasion for worry or anxiety when the ‘‘ Universal’’ is used. 


We believe the answer to our correspondent will interest many of our 
subscribers. Every purchaser is allowed thirty days’ trial. We offer the 
No. 4 size, which has a capacity of from two to six loaves. 





THE OFFER. The “Universal” Bread Maker, No. 4, given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription and 80 cents extra. Price $2.00. Sent 
by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 


Mi PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


























Absolutely Safe. 


No housekeeper can afford to take 
chances of being painfully burned and 
perhaps horribly disfigured for life by using 
inferior, inflammable and explosive stove 
polishes put up by inexperienced or un- 
scrupulous manufacturers. 

Remember that SUN PASTE Stove: 
Polish (in tins) and RISING SUN 
Stove Polish (in cakes or powder) are 
absolutely safe in the hands of the user. 


, Millions Use Them and Will Have No Other. 
Made by MORSE BROS., Rising Sun Stove Polish, 
Canton, -. U. 8. A. 














